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Notes. 
GUNPOWDER PLOT. 

Thursday last was the 269th anniversary of the 
attempt called sometimes the “ Gunpowder,” some- 
times the “ Popish,” and often the “ Jesuits’ Plot.” 
The main object of the conspiracy was to destroy 
James I. by the same process as that by which his 
father, Darnley, had been got rid of. Not only 
James, indeed, but his family, friends, ministers, 
supporters, and, in them, England, as far as it 
belonged to the religion of Protestantism. 

e story needs not to be re-told. Its old 
telling recalls to mind how the chief actor in it, 
the ex-Protestant son of the grave old York proctor, 
glided from his lodgings in St. Clement’s Danes, 
and Catesby slipped from his house in the Horse- 
ferry Road, Lambeth, and how the plot was checked 
in the “very nick of time,” and the chief agents, 
fanatics, and assassins, through excess of religious 
mal, were tried, convicted, and sentenced to die. 

All these things are well known, and they sug- 
gest sorrowing rather than aggravating comment. 

at is less known is how the plotters died. We 
learn this from a pamphlet entitled Gunpowder 
Plot. Araignement and Execution of the lat 
Praytors the 27th January last past. A copy of 
this exceedingly rare pamphlet was described in a 
sale catalogue as ornamented “ with the arms 


of Catesby, Percy, Grant, Rokwood (sic), Digby, and 
Tresham, illuminated in gold and colours within 
elegant borders, painted on the sides of cover.” 
The publisher was “ Jeffrey Chorlton, at his shop at 
the great north door of St. Paul’s, 1606.” 

This pamphlet has been recently reprinted, with 
modernized spelling, in the Miscellanca Antiqua 
Anglicana (Reeves & Turner). The author says 
of the accused conspirators that “in the time of 
their imprisonment, they rather feasted with their 
sins than fasted with sorrow for them ; were richly 
apparelled, fared deliciously, and took tobacco out 
of measure, with a seeming carelessness of their 
crime.” In the Star Chamber, before they went 
into Westminster Hall (they were brought by boat 
from the Tower), several of them smoked, one or 
two were “dogged”; others “forcing a stern look, 
as if they would fear (frighten) death with a frown.” 
Shortly after conviction, Digby, the elder Winter, 
Grant, and Bates, were drawn on hurdles from the 
Tower to St. Paul’s Churchyard, where they were 
hanged, drawn, and quartered. On the following 
day,—but here the contemporary writer may best 
describe the scene. The description is only slightly 
abridged :— 

“The next day, being Friday, were drawn from the 
Tower to the Old Palace in Westminster, over against 
the Parliament-house, Thomas Winter, the younger 
brother, Rookwood, Keyes, and Fawkes the miner, justly 
called, the Devil of the Vault. 

“Now Winter, first being brought to the scaffold, 
made little speech, but with a very pale and dead colour 
went up the ladder, and, after a swing or two with a 
halter, to the quartering-block was drawn, and there 
quickly dispatched. 

“Next him came Rookwood, who made a speech of 
some longer time, confessing his offence to God, to the 
King, to the whole state. But last of all, to mar all the 
potage with one filthy weed, to mar this good prayer 
with an ill conclusion, he prayed God to make the King 
a Catholic, he went up the ladder, and, hanging till he 
was almost dead, was drawn to the block, where he gave 
his last gasp. 

** After him came Keyes, who, using little speech, with 
small or no show of repentance, went stoutly up the 
ladder; where, not staying the hangman’s turn, he 
turned himself off with such a leap, that with the swing 
he brake the halter, but, after his fall, was quickly drawn 
to the block, and there was quickly divided into four 
parts. 

* Last of all came the great Devil of all, Fawkes, alias 
Johnson, who should have put fire to the powder. His 
body being weak with torture and sickness, he was scarce 
able to go up the ladder, but with much ado, by the help 
of the hangman, went high enough to brake his neck 
with the fall: who made no long speech, but, after a sort, 
seeming to be sorry for his offence, asked a kind of for- 
giveness of the King and the state for his bloody intent, 
and with his crosses and idle ceremonies, made his end 
upon the gallows and the block, to the great joy of the 
beholders, that the land was ended of so wicked a villany.” 


The writer, anticipating expressions of horror, 


asks : “How can these people be thought to have 
been cruelly used that could intend and practice 
so horrible a villainy as the death of so gracious a 
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King, Queen, and Prince, so noble rs, and the 
ruin of so flourishing a kingdom.” h one who 
suffered thought himself justified, inasmuch as the 
deed was done for what he thought to be religious 
purposes. 

In reference to this plot, we have the following 
from a learned correspondent :— 


“GunrowpER Piot.—Is there any instance of such a 

lot being successful? In Murray's Zandbook of France 
(ehird edition, p. 455), in describing the Palace of the 

opes at Avignon, the writer says: ‘A stone staircase 
leads to what was once the great hall of the palace, 
called Salle Brilée, ever since Pierre de Lude, Papal 
legate in 1441, caused it to be blown up, with the guests 
assembled in it, consisting of the nobles of Avignon, in 
revenge for the murder of his nephew, a young libertine, 
who had outraged them by his excesses.’ 

“ But a very different account is given in the Precis 
de U Histoire d’ Avignon, published at Avignon, 1852, 
vol, ii. p. 7: ‘Le 7 Mai, 1413, un violent incendie con- 
suma la grande salle d'audience du Palais, les cuisines et 
les offices. On l'appellait la salle brilée, et l'on faisait 
un conte a ce sujet. On disait que Benoit XIII. (Pierre 
de Lune, Antipape) y avait invité & diner les chefs des 
principales familles d’Avignon, et que, pendant qu’ils 
étaient a table, il s’était retiré sous un prétexte, et avait 
fait sauter les convives. Aucun historien ne parle d'un 
fait pareil, et il serait assez important pour qu'on ne l’eut 

passé sous silence.’ 

“ The difference between these two stories seems to 
indicate that both rest merely on tradition. I have not 
been able to find any mention of either story in any 
history of the lives of the Popes, nor is it alluded to in 
the life of Benedict, thirteenth Antipope, in Migne, 
Nouvelle Encyel. The ologique, tom. i. col. 499. Is the 
whole a mere popular myth? J. B.” 

“ Temple.” 

With regard to the variety of Gunpowder Plots, 
we may aptly quote Mr. Dixon’s words, from his 
history of the Tower. After stating that the power 
of cutting off an enemy by a charge of powder was 
familiar to the minds of the conspirators, many of 
whom had seen service in the war of engineers, 
beyond the Straits,—“in the trenches before Ostend 
whole companies were constantly blown into the 
air,”—Mr. Dixon goes on to say :— 

“A train had been laid against Farnese in the streets 
of Antwerp. A second such train had been laid against 
the Provincial Council at the Hague. Not once, but 
many times, the great Queen’s life had been threatened 
by a powder plot. One such attempt was made by 
Michael Moody; and, in later times, Thomas Moody, 
a pupil of Father Owen, had offered to carry out the 
scheme in which Moody failed.” 

Mr. Dixon states that before Queen Elizabeth’s 
demise two Papal breves were received in England, 
“one addressed to the Archpriest, George Blackwell, 
and the Catholic clergy ; the other, to the nobility 
and commons, in which breves the children of 
Rome were enjoined, on their salvation, to admit 
no Prince but such as the Pope should appoint 
to reign over them. These breves were not to be 
ome till the Queen was dead.” When Garnet 

eard that James’s accession was greeted with a 


general joy, “he took the Papal breves from his 


desk,” says Mr. Dixon, “as things too dangerous 
to be kept,” and dropt them in the fire. There 
must, in this case, have been duplicate copies, 
The project of cutting off the King and his progeny 
was so hopeless of success, that “ the Jesuits,” says 
Mr. Dixon, “dared not commit themselves by a 
publication of the breves.” Ultimately, the fitting 
instruments were found, and they failed, with 
the consequences which are narrated above. 


Ep. 


BATHS IN THE MIDDLE AGEs. 

Dr. Lyon Playfair, in his address to the Social 
Science Association at Glasgow, stated that “for 
a thousand years there was not a man or woman 
in Europe that ever took a bath.” This astounding 
assertion seems to have been accepted without 
hesitation ; but that it is without foundation, may 
readily be shown. 

To begin in the north. It appears in Laxdela 
Saga, that Selingsdal, the residence of the fair 
Gudruna, was much frequented on account of its 
hot baths. I have read somewhere of a Berserker 
who was entrapped in a bath and scalded to death. 

There is a chapter in Olaus Magnus on the 
baths of the Northmen, and another on the cere- 
monial baths of brides, which were conducted 
with much formality. He says that baths are 
much more necessary in the north than in Italy, 
and that “therm tam private quam communes 
optimo ordine cum omnibus requisitis instrumentis 
disposite reperiuntur.” In my copy (Rome, 1555) 
this is illustrated by a view of the interior of a 
public bath, showing much apparatus of stoves, a 
great water-jet, and a man with his feet in hot 
water, and a tremendous ale-horn at his mouth, a 
good cure for a cold. Swimming and diving 
matches were often made. 

In Ducange we find Balnearius, Balnatorium, 
and that somewhere every bather gave the bath- 
keeper an egg as his fee. 

In the Black Book of the Treasury, Hen. IL, it 
appears that 4d. is to be allowed for His Majesty's 
bath, except on the three annual feasts (when he 
would, judging from the next paragraph, get his 
bath gratis). 

In MSS. quoted by Fosbroke (British Mona- 
chism) we learn that Easter, Christmas, and the 
Nativity of the B. Virgin were the three feasts, 
when the chamberlain of the monastery was te 
provide baths for the monks. He had a sub- 
chamberlain, a tailor, and two bathing men under 
him. The monks were to go to the bath under 
the superintendence of the vice-chamberlain, and 
their clothes were to be overhauled by his servants. 
When the chamberlain was absent, the sub-cham- 
berlain, with the consent of the prior, might grant 
the use of the bath. : 

In romances, the authors of which described the 
manners of their time, we find the ladies of the 
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castle preparing the bath for the errant knight. I 
need only refer to Sir Tristram’s bath, which was 
of such serious consequence : “Upon a day the 
uene and la beale Isoud mayde a bayne for Syre 
mtrist, (sic) and when he was in his bayne, 
the quene and Isoud her daughter romed up and 
downe in the chamber,” and, examining his sword, 
discovered that he was the knight who had slain 
Sir Marhaus. whereupon the queen “rushed to 
slay him where he sat in his bayne.”—A. Sitzbad. 

There was a lady enchanted in a dolorous tower 
who had been kept a long time in boiling water. 
“Sir Lancelot went into the chamber that was as 
hot as any stewe.”—La Morte @ Arthur. 

I take it that “to be in a stew,” “to get into 
hot water,” “to put one’s foot in it,” are all derived 
from the hot baths of our ancestors. 

In Leckinfield Castle was a chamber called “the 
Bayne.”—Northumberland Household Book. 

These instances have occurred to me in half-an- 
hour’s reference to such books as were at hand ; but 
how comes it that Dr. Playfair has ignored the 
honourable military Order of the Bath, and is un- 
acquainted with the ceremonious and symbolical 
washing and drying of a postulant of the order of 
knighthood? W. G. 

[In one of the volumes published by the Early English 
Text Society, there are instructions to a servant how to 
prepare his master’s bath, arrange his sponges, Xc.] 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 
“ROMEO AND JULIET” IN SPAIN. 
Castelvines y Monteses: Tragi-Comedia. By Frey 
Lope Felix De Vega Carpio. Translated by 
F. W. Cosens. (Printed for Private Circulation.) 
Los Bandos de Verona. Montescos y Capeletes. By 
Francisco De Rojas y Zorilla. Englished by 
F. W. Cosens. (Printed for Private Circulation.) 
Wuen the Hon. James Howard, in the reign of 
Charles II., took Shakspeare in hand and “im- 
proved” the national poet’s dignified tragedy by 
converting it into a comedy, he probably was not 
aware that the great dramatic poet of Spain had 
been before him in that work, and had given a 
hoyden, hilarious Juliet to the theatre of Madrid. 
The two great dramatists were contemporaries, 
Just as Otway, after Howard, “ improved” 
Shakspeare’s dainty story still more, by moving it 
into a cold classical region, and calling it Caius 
Marius, so Rojas, some little while after De Vega, 
took a course different from that in the earlier 
play, and made a Romeo and Juliet as different 
from his Spanish predecessor’s as Otway’s young 
Marius and Lavinia Metella are different from 
Shakspeare’s pair of young lovers, who have drawn 
so much sympathy and so many tears. 
In 1770, a garbled version of De Vega’s play 
was printed at the Garrick’s Head, Catherine 
Street, Strand. About a hundred years later, Mr. 


Cosens translated the Spahish play, as such a 
Spanish scholar only could translate it ; and he 
liberally gave copies to his friends. The impression 
must have been a large one, if all Mr. Cosens’s 
friends were included in his liberality. Lope de 
Vega’s dramatized version of the old story varies 
from Shakspeare’s. There is no manifestation of 
genius, less display of taste, no niceness of judg- 
ment. We have no sympathy with the young lady 
who has two ears for as many lovers at a time, and 
who, escaping from the tomb, frightens her father 
to death, as the ghost of herself. At the end the 
lovers are wedded, though Roselio (Romeo) has a 
narrow escape of being united to Dorotea, the 
sister of Ottavio, who is one of the two lovers of 
Julia (Juliet). 

In Rojas’s version, the County Paris is wedded to 
Romeo’s sister, Elena, and may be called a perfect 
“brute” in his deportment, for he not only ill uses, 
but wishes to rid himself of her, that he may marry 
Julia Capelete. The Capeletes and Montescos are 
at feud. Romeo’s father had killed, at a tourna- 
ment, Julia’s brother, and had been slain in con- 
sequence. Romeo rushed thereupon to the Capelete 
mansion, to kill the sire, but he stabbed a servant 
instead, and tried to slay Julia’s falcon. But 
Julia’s eyes, seen for the first time, nearly slay the 
rude intruder, who recovers, however, and the two 
young people are as hard and fast in love as young 
people can possibly be. In the very hottest of it 
all, the ignorant old Capelete proposes that Julia 
shall marry Andrés. All that follows is as bustling 
as the very busiest of Spanish comedies. The lovers 
meet and exchange vows, and feel hopeless ; while 
old Capelete is willing to throw over Andrés and 
give his daughter to County Paris, if that ex- 
emplary gentleman can only obtain a divorce from 
Romeo’s sister. Subsequently he leaves Julia to 
choose between Andrés and Paris, and the lady’s 
answer is that she will take neither, but that, for 
good or ill, young Romeo is lord of her heart. 
There is some fun with some fighting, and a great 
deal of comic business, till Julia, wearied of life 
and in despair for her love, swallows a phial full 
of poison, and seemingly dies. The sire and 
County Paris unceremoniously deposit her in a 
church vault, where, having swallowed only a sleep- 
ing draught, she naturally awakes. In « confusing 
scene, amid complete darkness, she is carried off 
by Andrés, supposing him to be Romeo, who bears 
off his sister, Elena, believing he has got Juliet ! 
The business becomes a mixture of burlesque, melo- 
drama, tragi-comedy, and pantomime. There is 
hide-and-seek in a wood after Julia, who is ulti- 
mately carried off by her sire to his castle. Romeo 
and his allies storm the fortress with artillery, and 
being the conqueror, the lady is yielded to him as 
lawful and joyous prize. 

There are some pretty lines in both the Spanish 
plays, and there is a touch more of dignity in the 
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Juliet of Rojas’s drama than in the same lady of 
De Vega’s. When the former prefers that Romeo 
should rather hate than forget her, she supports 
the sentiment by saying :— 

“ He who doth hate, and hotly hateth too, 

E’en in his hating doth remember love. 
While he who basely doth forget his love 
Is hateful in his own forgetfulness. 
I'd rather know the hatred of my love 
Than feel oblivion’s shameful slight.” 

To which Romeo replies :— 
And yet all women have maintain’d that hate 
Is but revenge, disguised.” 

It is remarkable that the two Spanish dramatists 
should have failed to see what Shakspeare saw, 
that a tragic catastrophe was the only poetically 
just conclusion to this dramatic story of love, 
fervent indeed, but ill-regulated. Ep. 


Becxrorp on Soutney.—In a copy of Southey’s 
“Vision of Judgment,” once in the possession of 
Mr. Beckford of Fonthill, there are the following 
comments in that gentleman’s handwriting at the 
passages indicated below : 

“Soutney’s Viston or Jupcment. (4to. edn.) 

“XIV. Quite the reverse, but the Duncery of this 
day will approve the Poet Laureate’s crambo. 

* XX. Red hot thunderbolts levelled against lascivious 
Poets—the corruption of public morals— Men of diseased 
hearts and depraved imaginations—Rebels against the 
holiest ordinances of human society—the Moores, Byrons, 
and other graduates of the Satanic school. 

“XXI. Not only the writers, but the purchasers of 
such publications, impious neglecters of the pure 
Southey’s latter writings, would be anathematized, 
branded, banished, and perhaps burnt unstrangled, were 
the Defender of the Faith to be armed with proper 
avenging powers, and those powers delegated to his 
faithful Laureate. 


2. —from far Gleramar, 
Bleacrag and Meieemens, to Grizedal and westermost 
Vithon. 

Suc’bus and Incubus ugly such names suit 

Better than mountains in my poor O-pinion. 

“9. The Ghost of Geo. 3" asking the Ghost of Perce- 
val—What—what of his son— 

‘Firm in his father’s steps hath the Regent trod was 
the answer.’ 

“20. A Guilty pair—squinting Wilkes and iron vizored 
Junius, swung into blackest Hell for slandering their 
holy immaculate Sovereign. Sons of faction be warned, 
and ye, ye slanderers, learn ye justice. 

“13. A grand angelic Ho. 

“22. Another Ho. 

“Notes. 63. We have the Laureate’s word that 
chemistry is one of the subjects of which he is contented 
to be ignorant. More good company in Heaven than 
might have been expected, considering the rules of 
admission as by Bible established. Magnificent Edward, 
Lion hearted Richard, matchless Eliza, the Hero of 
Cressy (rather of Poitiers), certainly not of Limoges, 
John Duke of Marlborough—‘ alike in all virtues accom- 
plished, public or private, he, the perfect soldier and 
statesman.’ Milton, Hogarth, Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
and many others one is happy to meet, but could scarcely 
have ventured to look for. 


“‘T am rather surprised that instead of being whirled 
into Hell, ‘he of the cast of eye oblique’ had not made 
one of the blessed party. Southey ought not to have 
forgotten that this Lord of Misrule, like himself, had 
apostasised from his early principles; had enjoyed, like 
himself, the fruits of repentance, had gone frequent] 
to Court, and been smiled upon by King George the 3 . 
the pattern of all purity. Nothing is more blinding 
than fanatical self complacency. Southey confides in 
his own salvation, and damns poor squinting Wilkes to 
all eternity. W. B.” 

G. B. 


Serres, &c.—In the Catalogue of the King’s 
Library, British Museum, I find mentioned— 
“ Liber Nauticus, and Instructor in the Art of 
Marine Drawing, with plates, fol. Lond., 1805, 
By Dominick Serres, R.A., and John Thomas 
Serres.” Also, 209, h, 10, the Little Sea Torch of 
Bougard, by John Thomas Serres, Marine Painter 
to H.M. Geo. IIL, a large folio, a.p. 1801, 
A Guide to Pilots, with numerous Views of Light- 
houses, &c., being a translation from the French 
work. In the old Catalogue of this Library, 564, g, 
are mentioned “ Picturesque Views of the Principal 
Monuments in the Cemetery of Pére la Chaise, near 
Paris, with a View of the Paraclete erected by 
Abelard.” The new Catalogue contains duplicate 
copies of the Memoir of J. Serres, “ late Marine 
Painter to His Majesty,” a.p. 1826, Lond., 8vo., 
by a friend, 56 pages. A relative of mine possesses 
a valuable marine painting by this artist, showing 
a shipwreck in a storm at sea—a large parallelogram. 

Cur. Cooke. 

London. 

DanTE AND HIs TRaNSLATORS.—The authoress 
of the book, Holland House, there quoting three 
verses of the Divina Commedia, has considerately 
adjoined to them the answering three of Long- 
fellow’s version ; and on the page of her critic, in 
the number of the Quarterly Review for October 
of last year, are the two quotations reproduced, as 
they here follow. The guide of the poet Virgil 
speaks, and to him— 

Dante. 
“ Ora, se innanzi a me nuila s’ adombra, 
Non ti maravigliar pit che de’ cieli, 
Che I’ uno all’ altro il raggio non ingombra.” 
Longfellow. 
“ Now if in front of me no shadow falls, 
Marvel not at it more than at the heavens, 
Because one ray impedeth not another.” 

You construe and compare. The first verse 
comes out all right and the second. From the 
third English the very peculiar sense of the third 
Italian has escaped altogether. For, That the 


one (heaven) to the other (heaven) obstructeth not 
the ray,—in one word, that the one heaven is 
translucent to the other,—you have “ ray not im- 
peding ray.” Nothing more. Heaven and heaven 
ve vanished. 
You love and honour our brother beyond the 
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great waters, and are disquieted. Take comfort. 
Two readings of the line, a better and a worse, are 
in currency. You have seen the better. From an 
English edition—Pickering, 1823—read the worse: 
“Che l’uno all’ altro raggio non ingombra,” 
which the distinguished translator, by mishap, 
having before him, has truly rendered. In two 
letters missing, two worlds missing. 

Of an odd enigma, twice salient in our literature 
of the day’s bringing forth, the unriddling, now 
and here, will hardly be thought mistimed or mis- 
placed. EREM. 


P.S.—-The verses are 28-30 of the third canto, 
“Del Purgatorio.” 


“ AvecpoTe Lives.”—In the second volume of 
this work (p. 60) we are told that “ Witticisms 
are often attributed to the wrong people”; and, in 
illustration of this aphorism, we are informed that 
“Tt was Lord Chesterfield, not Sheridan” (where is 
it attributed to Sheridan ?), “ who said, on occasion 
of a certain marriage, that * Nobody’s son had 
married everybody's daughter.”” The “wit” of 
this is not very obvious, and, in relating the 
anecdote, the author has shown that “he can mar 
a curious tale in telling it.” 

The original story is as follows:—On the mar- 
riage of a natural son of Mr. Lock (formerly of 
Norbury Park) with the daughter of Lady Schaub, 
who had been very gallant, Horace Walpole said, 
“ Then everybody’s daughter is married to nobody's 
son” (Life of Edmund Malone, 1860, p. 371). In 
the same volume (p. 56) it is stated of Rogers that 
“he envied no man of his time any saying so much 
as he envied Lord John Russell that admirable 
definition of a proverb—‘ The wisdom of many and 
the wit of one.’” Yet just previously (p. 41) the 
same saying is attributed to Archbishop Whately ! 
Truly “witticisms are often attributed to the 
wrong people.” Who was the originator of this 
definition !—which, notwithstanding Rogers’s ad- 
miration, seems traceable to Pope’s line— 

“What oft was thought, but ne’er so well expressed.” 

CuarLes WYLIE. 


Divorce Laws at rue Cape A Century Aco. 
—In Thunberg, who visited the Cape in 1774, we 
read the following curious divorce case (vol. ii. 127): 

“The wife of one Pardyn, who had been a soldier 
Seventeen years, and at this time kept a public-house and 
dancing-rooms for the reception of common people, was 
samy in Court, by the evidence of two witnesses, to 

ave had a criminal connexion with a drummer. The 
|e mama! was allowed, it is true, to part with his wife, 
ut then she was exempted from all farther punishment ; 
while _he, on the contrary, was flogged, und sent to 
via without being suffered to receive the least benefit 
from his property.” 

This was a case of Queen’s Proctor intervening 
with a vengeance, and shows plainly that the old 
Dutch East India rulers of the Cape had a sharp 


eye to the morality of its serfs, as the colonists 
truly were before the conquest of the Cape by the 
British Government. Even at the present day 
divorce cases are very rare in the Cape law courts. 


Lavender Hill. 


“ Bonemian.”— Allow me to protest in the 
columns of “N. & Q.” against the modern and 
utterly senseless use of this word to denote a free- 
and-easy living, roving artist, or literary man. 
It is dear to our novelists, and enables them to 
air a scrap of imperfectly acquired French. “ Bo- 
hemian” may very well bear this sense in French, 
where the word already meant a gipsy or vagrant ; 
but when abruptly thrown upon English ground, 
without parentage or belongings, it has the air of 
a ridiculous intruder. The French themselves, 
who better understand the use of words, rarely 
play such fantastic tricks with their language. . 

H. 


Ip#an Vine.—Scott, in The Lady of the Lake, 
seems to have made a botanical mistake in making 
this plant twine on a Scotch highland lodge of that 
period. The Vaccinium Vitis Idez is a little bog- 
plant. Was he thinking of the Canadian creeper, 
which is botanically allied to the vine? It could 
not have been then known in Scotland. 


P. 


Tur Yew Trees at Parnswick.—An elderly 
lady tells me that at Painswick Church, near 
Stroud, there are ninety-nine yew trees, about 
which there is this great peculiarity, that their 
number cannot be increased. It has been tried 
over and over again, but always with the same 
result ; when the newly-planted tree grows, one of 
the old ones dies. The old lady has seen the 
trees, and very naturally comes to the conclusion 
that the legend must be true. = & Us 


“ Tye Frurriess Exquiry.”—Towards the close 
of the last century, and during my school-boy days, 
a book having the above title came under my 
observation, and, I must confess, was eagerly 
perused. The story related to a married lady 
whose son had been lost, and the only hope of his 
being restored was by getting a shirt made for him 
by any one of her female friends or acquaintances 
who could not accuse herself of having made a 
false step in a moral point of view. After various 
applications, each one had to confess that she was 
not qualified, and to relate the circumstance, without 
any reservation, of the cause thereof. At this 
length of time, I have forgotton how the story 
ended, whether the son had been restored, or if it 
resulted in the disappointment of a similar story 
told by Sir Walter Scott in the poem of Sultaun 
Solimaun in search after happiness. Not having 
seen till very lately Sir Walter’s poem, it brought 
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to my recollection the story of the lady and her 
son ; and it may be a matter of consideration for 
the numerous readers of “N. & Q.” whether he 
framed his story thereon, or took a hint from La 
Camiscia Magica, a novel, by Giam Battista Casti. 

Derivations oF Names.—The names of several 
textures of cotton are held (and without doubt 
correctly) to be of Eastern origin. For instance, 
calico is held to be derived from the Indian town 
of Calicut, and muslin from the town of Mosul, on 
the Tigris. But I have never heard the texture 
called gingham assigned to what I believe is its 
true origin, viz., the Indian word gingham. In 
Sir J. Wilkinson’s work on Egypt, the word is 
held to be of Egyptian origin; but the Indian 
texture gingham is exactly the same as our English 
gingham. India may, in intercourse with the Red 
Sea, have imported a texture so called from Egypt ; 
but it is as likely (if not more so) that the texture, 
both in its fabric and name, is of pure Indian 
origin. CIvi.is. 

[Gingham is sometimes said to be derived from Guin- 
gamp, a town in France.) 


Larce Oax.—Allow me to place on record in 
the pages of “ N. & Q.” the dimensions of an oak- 
tree which there is every reason to believe is the 
largest in England, even exceeding in size the 
celebrated one at Cowthorpe, near Wetherby, in 
Yorkshire. They have been supplied by a gentle- 
man who resides near the place in which the tree 
is situated—Marton, a township in the parish of 
Prestbury, in the county of Chester, and about 
three miles distant from Congleton. The girth 
round the foot of it is 64 feet 5 inches, and the 
diameter inside varies from 10 to 12 feet. The 
Marton oak is now carefully preserved, and fenced 
round by a railing, but in former years it was used 
as a pigsty,* and before that time was the resi- 
dence of a bull. Could the old tree speak like 
Tennyson's “ Talking Oak,” what legends could it 
tell; though from once having been devoted to 
the above-mentioned useful purposes, the Marton 
oak can scarcely, like it, say— 

“ And I have sheitered many a group 
Of beauties that were born 
In texcup times of hood and hoop, 
Or while the patch was worn. 

Surely drawings or photographs of this giant 
ought to be made, in order to preserve a record of 
it, and as yet Iam not aware of the existence of 
any. Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


BatLoonixo.—The recent ballooning in Calais 
brought back upon my memory the year 1784, 


* “Tpse rnit, dentesque Sabellicus exacuit sus, 
Et pede prosubigit terram, fricat arbore costas, 
Ataue hine atque illinc humeros ad vulnera durat.’ 
Georgicon, lib. iii. v. 255, et sea. 


when Lunardi made his first ascent in England. 
Over the chimney-piece of my grandmother's 
nursery-room (which, being then seven years old, 
I had vacated for my day-school lessons in the 
good city of Worcester) was pasted an octave of 
small pictures on a single sheet, delineating the 
history of a balloon, each being underlined with a 
descriptive hemistich :— 

“ A puffing at the air-balloon.” 

“You now behold it filled quite soon.” 

“The people stare to see it fly.” 

“ Zooks ! ‘tis got surprising high !” 

“The man in the moon, but not asleep.” 

(Sitting with his pipe and pot of ale. ) 

“Old Catafogo takes a peep.” 

“The clowns are startled at the sight.” 

“Tis burst ! and now it comes down quite.” 


Epmunp LeENTHALL Swirts. 


Wantep, A Great “ TrerotaL” Porr.—Lord 
Neaves, in The Greek Anthology (which forms the 
twentieth and concluding volume of the excellent 
series of “ Ancient Classics for English Readers,” 
published by Messrs. Blackwood), remarks of the 
couplet 

“ Wine to the poet is a wingéd steed ; 

Those who drink water come but little speed,” 
that it is “a favourite sentiment—perhaps too 
much so—with the old poets”; and he adds, “ One 
great poet has existed in our day who was a signal 
exception to this alleged rule” (p. 190). Who is 
the “ great poet of our day” here referred to? 

By the way, Moore, I think, has spun the above 
couplet into the following lines :— 

“Tf with water you fill up your glasses, 

You’ll never write anything wise ; 
For wine is the horse of Parnassus, 
Which hurries a bard to the skies.” 
Moore, it seems to me, has considerably weakened 
the epigrammatic force of the original in this 
translation, or paraphrase. Ww. A, 
Glasgow. 


Eriraru.—There is an old tablet in Ripon 
Cathedral, with an inscription (of which I took a 
copy) in memory of Hugh Ripley, who died 1637. 
It records the good uses to which he put his 
wealth, both in his will and during his life. It 
says— 

“ Nor didst thou brooding o'er it sit, 
Not making use till death of it.” 
T. P. 


Aw Unconscious or THACKERAY.— 
“The Four Georges,” Cornhill Magazine, 1860, 
vol. ii. p. 181; and the separate publication in 8vo., 
Smith & Elder, 1861, p. 64 :— 

“T read that Lady Yarmouth (my most religious and 
gracious King’s favourite) sold a bishopric to aclergyman 
for 5,0002. (she betted him 5,000/. that he would not be 
made a bishop, and he lost and paid her).” 

It is remarkable that the author never discovered 
that according to the terms of this bet, as stated, 
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if the clergyman became a bishop, he was the 
winner. U. O—x. 


Queries. 


[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct.] 


OriGIn oF THE Royat House or Stvuart.—A 
small volume, by Mr. Cosmo Innes, entitled Con- 
cerning some Scotch Surnames, printed in 1860 
‘foot-note, p. 4), contains a reference to the pedigree 
of the Royal House of Stuart. “ Alanus dapifer,” 
this author says, ‘‘ whom we now know (thanks to 
George Chalmers) to have been a son of the great 
Norman family of Fitz-Alan.” Mr. Innes here 
plainly intends the reader to believe that he who 
first indicated the authentic pedigree of the Scot- 
tish House of Stuart was the author of Caledonia. 
At p. 167 of Mr. Innes’s Lectures on Scotch Legal 
Antiquities, Edinburgh, 1872, he repeats the 
statement in a more direct form :— 

“The chartulary of Paisley,” he there informs us, “ is 
interesting as containing the earliest record extant of a 
form of ecclesiastical procedure of which I must speak 
hereafter; and, secondly, as supplying the materials 
whick enabled George Chalmers to prove the descent of 
the Royal Stuarts from the Norman Fitzalans, instead of 
from Hector Boece’s imaginary pedigree of Banquo’s 
thanes of Lochaber.” 

Tt would appear from another account which I 
have read, that John Pinkerton, and not George 
Chalmers, was the first to point to the true origin 
of the royal line of Stuart. The statement to 
which I refer occurs in a paper contained in the 
Proceedings of the Scottish Antiquaries at Edin- 
burgh, communicated by Dr. J. C. Roger, a mem- 
ber of that body. The title of Dr. Roger’s paper 
is “ Notices of Ancient Monuments in the Ruined 
Church of St. Mary, Rothesay.” The passage in 
question will be found in vol. ii. of the Proceedings, 
p. 470, It is this :— 

“To the acute perception of Pinkerton we are in- 
debted for the first glimpse of the authentic origin of 
this notable family. Penetrating through the myths of 
its early fabulous historians into the regions of unex- 
amined antiquity, that incredulous antiquary was led to 
suggest, as its original, the great Anglo-Norman family 
of Fitz-Alan, an opinion the truthfulness of which has 
been demonstrated by Chalmers in the pages of Cale- 
donia.” 

While, therefore, in Mr. Roger’s account Chal- 
mers’s share in the transaction is freely admitted, 
Mr. Innes in neither case makes any mention of 
the name of Pinkerton. If, as it would seem, 
Pinkerton, and not Chalmers, was the actual 
discoverer of the Stuart pedigree, although his 
view may have been confirmed by the latter, it 
seems hardly fair that he should be altogether 
ignered—palnam qui meruit ferat. It is one 


thing to discover, and quite another thing to follow 
up the suggestions of another. 

I shall be much obliged if some contributor of 
“N. & Q.” will throw any light on this matter, 
especially as regards the evidence on which the 
claim of Pinkerton depends. E. D. 

Whitehall, Essex. 


Marriaces 1x Lent.—When was it first for- 
bidden to marry in Lent? I ask this not as a 
polemical but as an historical question, and want 
simple facts. Am I right in supposing that it was 
the practice in England till nearly the close of the 
last century to refrain from entering into marriage 
during Lent? M 


“Tne Cry or Nature; or, an Appeal to Mercy and 
to Justice on behalf of the Persecuted Animals. By 
John Oswald, Member of the Club des Jacobines. 
London: Printed for J. Johnson, No. 72, St. Paul's 
Church-Yard. 1791.” 

Perhaps some contributor to “N. & Q.” can 
give information concerning the above author, and 
say whether he wrote any other work. 

GrorcE R. JEssE. 


Hzraupic.—To what family do the following 
arms belong : arg., on a bend wavy, cottised gu. 
within a bordure az. bezanty, three lions’ heads 
erased of the first? Are they borne by the Tucks 
of Wilts? E. E. W. 


Tue Tuames: Sr. Pavi’s orn 
Where can I find an epigram upon a certain divine 
setting out from Hungerford or Whitehall Stairs 
in a Thames wherry, and into whose mouth are 
put the words— 

“With the tide we must swim”? 
And then follows the moral— 
“To St. Paul’s or to Lambeth was all one to him.” 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Hampstead, N.W. 


“ Scnoot D1raLocuss For Boys,” 2 vols., 12mo., 
1783.—Who was the authoress? It was published 
by Marshall, London, and is dedicated to Master 
w—F . These dialogues are in reality short 
dramas, illustrative of school life. The authoress 
seems to have resided in Suffolk, or to have been 
connected with that county. See vol. i., p. 180, 
&e.; also vol. ii., pp. 28-9, &c. The authoress 
alludes to her having published some book pre- 
viously, but does not mention its title. 

R. Ivauis. 


Wentwortu : Gascoryne.—Whitaker (History 
of Leeds) gives two pedigrees of the former family, 
the one deducing the descent of Robert de Went- 
worth, who married Emma Wodehous, from 
Reginald de Wentworth by seven generations, and 
the other another line of descent for the same 
person. What was this second line, consisting, I 
believe, of five generations? Also, what is the 
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descent, and by what alliances, from Lord Chief 
Justice Gascoyne to that William Gascoyne who 
was father-in-law of Thomas Wentworth of Went- 
worth Woodhouse ! G. 


Kirsy’s “Wosperrut anp Eccentric Mv- 
seum.”—What plate should vol. iv. have for 
frontispiece ? It is wanting in every copy to which 
T have had access. Grorce Porrer. 


Briperorp Famity.—I ask for information 
respecting the history of this family ; the arms 
are, gules, two bars between three martlets argent. 
Could they have been in any way connected with 
Bridgford Hall and manor in the parishes of St. 
Mary and Leighford, Stafford, and within three 
miles of the town of Stafford ? 

CHARLES TRUSSEL. 


Count pE VALLEToRTA.—Who was 
he? He married the heiress of Walter de Dunstan- 
ville, Lord of Castlecombe, and of Trematon in 
right of his wife, who was the third daughter and 
co-heiress of Reginald Fitz-Henry (or Dunstanville), 
Earl of Cornwall. In Burke’s Peerage, it is said that 
Richard Plantagenet, younger son of King John, 
had a natural son, Richard de Cornewall, by 
Beatrix, niece of Conrad of Cologne ; whereas in 
an old pedigree in the possession of our family it 
is stated that Jane de Valletort was the mother of 
this Richard de Cornewall. Is it possible that 
Reginald, Count de Valletorta, was a German 
noble allied to the Royal House of Cologne, and 
that a mistake in the Christian name was made? 
Was the surname of the Royal House of Cologne 
Valletort ? & - 


“Our affections and passions come to us from a dim 
recollection of a former state of being.” 

What English poet expresses the above senti- 
ment ? PRINcE. 


SEVENTEENTH Century Tokens.—I wish to 
appropriate correctly a seventeenth-century token, 
but the specimen I possess is so very poor that I 
cannot do so without some further confirmation. 
As far as I can make out it reads, Obv.: “ witu1aAM 
HIDE ” (the field detrited). Rev.: “or FINcHLYE. 
1665. w. x. 1H.” Can any of your readers kindly 
inform me if the name can now be traced to that 
locality? A reference to the register, perhaps, 
would throw some light on the matter. It is 
rather singular that no token has hitherto been 
assigned to that then important village. Any in- 
formation will oblige Henry Curistie. 


Srayparp Weicnts Measures oF Scor- 
LAND.—In the Guildhall at Stirling these are pre- 
served ; the yard being 37} inches, the pound being 
24 ounces. How is it that they were different 
from the English standard ? 8. N. 

Ryde. 


“Gatr.”—In the Dean Forest a mine is go 
called. Is the word Welsh? <A. L. Maynew. 

Oxford. 

Tue Powerit Famity or Rapyorsuire—] 


want to trace the descendants of John Powell “of 
the Castle” Boughrood, Radnorshire, and Susan 
his wife. Their eldest son, John, was baptized 
February 3, 1696 ; Mary, the eldest daughter, in 
February of the following year ; James, November, 
1699 ; Richard, August, 1701 ; Samuel, January, 
1703; and Anne in January, 1704. There were 
four other children, but none of the above were 
buried or married at Boughrood. 

Anne, the last mentioned, was the wife of Dr. 
Conyers Middleton, whom she survived. She 
died in 1760, and left her property to her nephew, 
John Powell. N. H. Ronrysoy. 

6, Great Queen Street, Westminster. 


Count Von per Marx.—Who was the Prussian 
Count Von der Mark at the close of the last cen- 
tury? Was the title borne by an illegitimate son 
of the King of Prussia ? J. Woopwarp. 


“Oax.eicu Forest Copr.”—Where can I find 
the Oakleigh Forest Code, wpon which so much 
praise has lately been bestowed for the spirit in 
which it is written? A writer, in a well-known 
Liberal paper strongly opposed to the Game Laws, 
has recently stated that “it betrays genuine affec- 
tion for all aspects of Nature.” On this ground I 
am most anxious to read it. H. B. 


Kine Steruen.—Can any of your readers help 
me to fix with any certainty the place of the deat 
and burial of King Stephen? Did he die at 
Boulogne, Dover, or Canterbury? Was he buried 
at Faversham, and his coffin melted down, and his 
body cast into the river at the time of the dissolu- 
tion of the monasteries, or was he buried at Dover; 
and, if so, is there any sound ground for believing 
the embalmed body, lately discovered in an old 
sea chest under the porch of St. Mary’s Church in 
that town, to be his?) G. F. Barker. 

Oxford Square, Hyde Park. 


Frencn Pronvncration.—Churchill, in_ the 
Rosciad, makes sous rhyme with house. Is it 
possible that the French word was ever so pro- 
nounced, and are there other examples of what is 
to me a novelty? The lines are— 

«« Next came the Treasurer of either house ; 

One with full purse, t’ other with not a sous.” 
C. B. T. 

Eton. 


Worps rx an Orv MS.—In the library of 
Campsmount, Yorkshire, is a manuscript by 
Robert Parkyn, Presb., giving an account of the 
sorrows and trials of “Holly Churche” in the 
days of Henry VIII. and Edward VI. He says 
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that all vicars, curates, &c., were compelled to 
give in an inv ntory of their “ mass-books, bells, 
&e.,... and c wtchers, portesses, and primers.” 
What is the meaning of the last three words ? 

W. 8. 


Prorestants.—May I ask if the following 
passage from the Vulgate first suggested the word 
“ Protestants,” or has it been noticed elsewhere /— 

“ Mittebat eis Prophetas, ut reverterenturad Dominum, 
quos protestantes, illi audire nolebant.”—2 Chronicles 
xxiv. 19. 

R. C. 

Cork. 


“Tue Battte or tHe Nite.”—I wish to 
recover the words and the music, if possible, of 
this spirited old sea song, beginning— 

“ Arise, arise, Britannia’s sons arise, and join in the 
shouts of the patriotic throng,” &c. 
J. W. 


EAstMINSTER.—In the Daily News of the 2\st 
October, in a paragraph commenting on the recent 
meeting in support of the movement for a new 
municipal government for London, it was stated 
that the object of the Bill was to preserve the 
ancient lines of Southwark, Westminster, and 
London, or Eastminster. Several readers of the 
paragraph have asserted this last name to be his- 
torical. If such be the case, will you kindly refer 
me to some authority for the use of the word ? 

Percy Gorpon. 


Replies. 
MEDLEZVAL AND MODERN LATIN AND 
GREEK VERSE. 
(5™ §. ii, 248, 289, 337.) 

In addition to the works mentioned by Lorp 
Lytre.Ton in your number for October 10, I have 
in my own library the following, of various degrees 
of merit, which I have arranged according to the 
year of their publication. It is a pretty long cata- 
logue, but I have no doubt that some of your 
readers will be able to supplement it. A full 
account of the best writers of Latin poetry from 
the fifteenth to the eighteenth centuries is given 
by Budik, in his work entitled Leben und Wirken 
der vorziiglichsten lateinischen Dichter des XV.— 
XVIII. Jahrhunderts, Wien, 1827. 

The Alexandreis of Philip Gaultier de Chatillon, Pro- 
vost of the Canons of Tournay about the year 1200, s. 2. 
eta. It contains the celebrated line— 

“ Incidis in Scyllam, cupiens vitare Charybdin.” 
Basinius of Parma, Hesperis and other poems, about 1450. 
—A. Politian, Venice, 1498.—Marullus of Constantinople, 

ymnt et Epigrammata, Florence, 1497.—Sannazarius, 
500.—Pontani Opera, Naples, 1505.—The Strozii, father 
and son, Venice, Aldus, 1513.—M. Hieronymus Vida, 
Cremona, 155U.—Petrus Lotichius Secundus, Amsterdam, 
1567.—Antonius Miraldus, Cosmologia, Paris, 1570.— 
Poems of Walter Haddon (London, 1576), collected by 
Giles Fletcher and others.—Du Monin, Beresithias, Paris, 


1579.—Adrian Turnebus, Poemata, Paris, 1580.—Obw- 
peeus, de Arte Bibendi, Frankfurt, 1582.—Christopher 
Ocland, Axglorum Proelia, London, 1582. — Pindar, 
translated into Latin Verse, by Sudorius, Paris, 1582.— 
G. Sabinus, Leipzig, 1589.—Janus Dousa, Leyden, 1591.— 
J. Ruxelius, Rothomagi, 1600.—D. Blyenburg, Veneres, 
Utrecht, 1600.—A. Jonston, 1602.—J. Meursii, Poemata, 
Leyden, 1602.—Baudius, Poemata, Leyden, 1607.—Delitia 
Poetarum Gallorum,1609.—J. Scaliger, 1610.—Hugo Gro- 
tius, Poemata, Amsterdam, 1616.—Malapertius, Antwerp, 
1616.—Famianus Strada, Prolusiones, containing several 
pieces of original Latin poetry, Rome, 1617, reprinted 
at Oxford 1745.—Cardinal Barberini (Pope Urban 
VIIL.), Poemata, reprinted at Oxford, 1726.—Thomezx 
Campani Epigrammata, London, 1619.—Paulus Thomas, 
Paris, 1627.—Nicolaus Borbonius, Poématia, Paris, 1630. 
—W. Drury, Dramatica Poemata, 1628. — Winsemii 
Amores, Franekarz, 1631. — Delitia Poetarum Scoto- 
rum, Amsterdam, 1637.— Delitia Delitiarum, A. B. 
Wright, Oxford, 1637.— Alexander Ross, Virgilius 
Evangelisans, London, 1638, from which it is pretended 
that Milton copied much of the Eleventh and Twelfth 
Books of his Paradise Lost.— Lychnocausia s. moralia 
facum Emblemata, Light’s Moral Emblems, by Robert 
Farley, a Scotchman, London, 1638, pp. 70; Kalender 
of Man's Life, by the same, pp. 74. Both the above 
works contain translations into Latin, in various metres, 
of the English verses.—Zevecotius, Hlegiae, &c., Am- 
sterdam, 1640.—J. Balde, Lyrica, Leyden, 1646.—Pro- 
verbs of Solomon, in Greek, by Duport, Cambridge, 1646.— 
Daniel Heinsius, Poemata Latina et Graeca, Amsterdam, 
1649.—Ravisius Textor, Lpigrammata, Rotterdam, 1651. 
—Duport, Job, in Greek hexameters, Cambridge, 1653.— 
J. Bathurst, translation of Spenser’s Shepheard’s Calen- 
dar, 1653.—C1. Quillet, Callipaedia, Leyden, 1655 (praised 
by Hallam, Literature, iii. p. 491).—Caspar Barlaeus, 
Poemata, Amsterdam, 1655.—Hugenius, Momenta De- 
sultoria, the Hague, 1655.—Sidronius Hosschius, Ele- 
giarum libri sex, item G. Becani Jdyllia et Elegiae, Ant- 
werp, 1667.—Abraham Cowley, Poemata Latina, Lon- 
don, 1668.—Petrus Molinzeus, Hymns on the Apostles’ 
Creed, also Ecclesiae Gemitus, containing an attack upon 
the impurissimus nebulo, Milton, &c., Cambridge, 1670. 
—wW. Dillingham, Poemata Varii Argumenti, London, 
1678.—Joshua Barnes, History of Esther in Latin Hexa- 
meters, London, 1679.—J. Commirius, Latin and Greek 
poems, Paris, 1681.—Rapin, Carmina, Paris, 1681.— 
Selecta Poemata Italorum, ed. by Bishop Atterbury, 
London, 1684.—J. Aurati Poematia, Paris, 1686.—Par- 
thenius, Piscatoria et Nautica, Naples, 1686.—Aigidius 
Menagius, Poemata, Amsterdam, Wetstein, 8th ed. 1687. 
—Delitia Danorum Poetarum, Leyden, 1693.—Francius, 
Poemata Latina et Graeca, Amsterdam, 1697.—The Pro- 
verbs of Solomon, in Latin hexameters, by G. Hogaeus, 
London, 1699.—J. A. Thuani Poemata Sacra, Paris, 1699. 
—P. Huetius, Utrecht, 1700.—T. Dibben, translation of 
Prior's Carmen Seculare, London, 1700.—Grenan, trans- 
lation of Boileau’s Epitre sur ’ Amour de Dieu, Paris, 
1706.—Musae Britannicae, London, 1711.— Psalms, trans- 
lated into Greek hexameters by Duport.—De la Monnoye, 
Poemata, La Haye, 1716.—Father Francis Noel (Frank- 
furt), 1717.—M. Maittaire, translation of several Greek 
poems into Latin verse, London, 1722.—Albert Ines, 
Lyricorum et Acroamatum Epigrammaticorum Centuriae, 
3rd ed., Cologne, 1723.—J. A. Vulpius, Patavii, 1725.— 
Selecta Poemata Archibaldi Pitcarnii, Gulielmi Scot a 
Thirlestane, Thoma Kincadii, &c., Edinburgh, 1727.— 
Carmina Quadragesimalia, Oxford, 1728.—Prior’s Solo- 
mon on the Vanity of the World, translated by W. Dobson, 
Oxford, 1734.—Latin andEnglish poems, by a Gentleman 
of Trinity College, Oxford, London, 1741.—Vanierius (a 


Jesuit) ium Rusticum, Toulouse, 1742.—Musae 
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Rietoricae, Paris, 1745.—Cardinal Polignac, A nti-Lucre- 
tius, Paris, 1746.—Adriani Relandi, Poemata, Utrecht, 
1748.—Poemata Didascalica, Paris, 1749.—Joseph Beau- 
mont, original Poems in English and Latin, Cambridge, 
1749.—Milton’s Paradise Lost, translated into Latin hexa- 
meters by W. Dobson, Oxford, 1750.—Pope, Essay on 
Man, translated into Latin hexameters by J. G. Am-ende, 
Leyden, 1751.—P. J. Sautel (Jesuit), Lusus Poetici Alle- 
gorici, Paris, 1753, and Gabriel Madelenetus.—S. Bishop, 
Feriae Poeticae, London, 1766.—P. Masenius, Sarcothée 
(Paris, 1771), to whom Milton is said to be indebted for 
many of his grandest ideas.—J. Burton, Opuscula Miscel- 
lanea Metrico-prosaica, Oxford, 1771.—Santenii Carmina, 
Utrecht, 1780.—J. Farsetius, Leyden, 1785.—Collectio 
Poetarum Elegiacorum stylo Catulliano et Ovidiano, by 
C. Michaeler, Librarian, Imperial Library, Vienna, 
4 vols., 1785-1789 (from the library of Dr. Samuel Parr). 
—Dr. Jortin, Zusus Poetici, in miscellaneous tracts, 
London, 1790.—Samuel Butler, Poemata utriusque 
Linguae, Cambridge, 1797.— Ossianit Darthula Gree: 
Reddita, W. Herbert, London, 1801.—T. Warton, Poemata 
Hexametra et Epigrammata, ed. by R. Mant, Oxford, 
1802.—N. Kerr, Poemata, Oxford, 1802.—Bloomfield’s 
Farmer’s Boy, translated into Latin hexameters by W. 
Clubbe, LL.B., Ipswich, 1802.—Miscellaneous Poetical 
Translations, by Rev. F. Howes, London, 1806.—Alex- 
andre Viel, translation into Latin hexameters of Fénelon’s 
Télémaque, Paris, 1808.—F. Hodgson, miscellaneous 
Poems, English and Latin, London, 1809.— Poems, Latin, 
Greek, and English, by N. Hardinge, London, 1818.—Odae 
Latinae, T. J. Mathias, Naples, 1819.—Nugae Metricae, 
by Sir H. Halford, Bart., 1842.—Silvae Recentiores, Dean 
Herbert, 2nd ed., London, 1846.— Poemata et Inscriptiones, 
novis auxit Savagius Landor, 1847.— Gems of Latin 
Poetry, Andrew Amos, Cambridge, 1851. — H. Stadel- 
mann, Varia Variorum Carmina, Onoldi, 1854.—Hood’s 
Haunted House, translated by P. A. Longmore, London, 
1855.—M. Seyffert, Carmina Latina, Leipzig, 1857.— 
Camena, J. Stuart Blackie, Edinburgh, 1860.— Pro- 
lusiones, Graecae et Latinae, Raleigh Trevelyan, 2nd ed., 
London, 1864.—Fasciculus, ediderunt L. Gidley et R. 
Thornton, London, 1866.—Hesperidum Susurri, Brady, 
Tyrrell and Cullinan, 1867. 
H. A. Howpen. 


School House, Ipswich. 


I think that, on making Catalogues of these pub- 
lished productions, it would be advisable to divide 
them into two classes: (1.) Original Poems ; (2.) 
Translations. It would seem to have been the 
general practice in former years for original copies 
of verses to have been composed on a set subject or 
thesis, such as those in the Muse Anglicane and 
Carmina Quadragesimalia, though, certainly, Vin- 
cent Bourne has a few translations from English 
poetry. In more recent days, the practice of setting 
passages from English poets for translation into 

atin or Greek verse became usual, and, as ex- 
cellent specimens of scholarship of this kind, there 
are the Arundines Cami, the Anthologia Oxo- 
niensis, and the Sabrine Corolla. 

Joun Pickxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


The translation of Enoch Arden into Latin verse, 
by the Rev. Prof. Selwyn, of Cambridge, published 
by Moxon in 1867, should be added. F. H. H. 


SIR CHRISTOPHER WANDESFORDE, LORD 
CASTLECOMER. 
(5" S. ii. 327) 

Born 1592, at Bishop Burton, Yorkshire ; son of 
Sir George Wandesforde of Kirklington ; educated 
at Clare Hall, Cambridge ; M.P. 1638 ; a manager 
of the impeachment of the Duke of Buckingham ; 
accompanied Lord Wentworth to Ireland as Master 
of the Rolls, 1633 ; knighted, 1636 ; Lord Deputy, 
1640; created Baron Mowbray and Viscount 
Castlecomer ; died 1640. His works published 
by his descendant, Dr. Comber. 

The portrait at Leeds Exhibition, 1868, was in 
the possession of the Rev. H. G. W. Comber. It 
was a good one, very highly finished, more like 
Cornelius Jansen than Vandyck; but there is 
an engraving by Watson, after Vandyck, which 
may be from this picture. See Evans’s Catalogue, 
No. 10911. N. James. 


P.S.—A long notice of Wandesforde is to be 
found in Hailstone’s Yorkshire Worthies. As 
there were only fifty copies printed, I don’t know 
where Curio could find one, and it is a ten-guinea 


book. 


The Wandesfords were a Yorkshire family, and, 
in 1689, Sir Christopher Wandesford was attainted, 
and had his estate sequestered. But at the Revo- 
lution he was sworn of the Privy Council, and, in 
1706, advanced by Queen Anne to the peerage of 
Ireland, as Baron Wandesford and Viscount Castle- 
comer (not Castle Comer). He died in London 
13th September, 1707. His grandson John, fifth 
Viscount Castlecomer, was created Earl of Wan- 
desford 1758, and died 1784 without issue, when 
all his honours became extinct. See Burke’s Ex- 
tinct Peerage. G. W. W. 


John, the last Earl, had an only daughter and 
heir, Lady Anne, who married John, Earl of 
Ormonde. Freperic Ovuvry. 


A memoir of him will be found in Chalmers’s 
Biog. Dict., vol. xxxi. The dates of creation in 
his family were, Baronet, 1662; Baron Wandes- 
ford and Castlecomer in the County of Kilkenny, 
1706 ; Earl of Wandesford, 1758 ; all of which 
became extinct in 1784. A volume of religious 
writings, together with a memoir of Christopher 
Wandesford, was published in 1778 by his great- 
great-grandson, Dr. Thomas Comber. 

Epwarp 

Sutton, Surrey. 

Probably the portrait is that of Christopher 
Wandesford, who held the Irish Mastership of the 
Rolls from 1632 until his death in December, 1640. 
He was a friend of the great Strafford, and was 
grandfather to the first Viscount Castlecomer, who 
was a leading Whig at the time of the Revolution. 

Atrrep B. BEeaven. 


Preston. 
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The following extract from Bromley’s Catalogue 
of Engraved British Portraits, Lond., 1793, p. 80, 
may be of service to Curio :— 

“Sir Christopher Wandesford, Lord Deputy of Ire- 
land. ob. 1640. In the Houghton Collection. Painted 
by Van Dyck ; engraved by Watson. Mezzotint.” 

Georce M. TRAHERNE. 


The chief property in the coal-mines of this 
parish was vested in the Wandesford family, to 
whom this place gave-the title of Earl, now extinct, 
and whose representative, the Hon. Charles Butler 
Wandesford, brother of the Marquis of Ormonde, 
inherited in right of his mother, the sister of the 
late Lord Wandesford, and has a handsome 
modern residence adjoining the town. 

W. H. Oakey. 

Wyfordby Rectory. 


No one of the name of Wandesford was Irish 
Lord Chief Baron since 1690, or Puisne Baron 
since 1767, nor is there any one of the name of 
Wandesford in the list of Lord Chancellors, Lords 
Chief Justice, or Lords Chief Justice of the Com- 
mon Pleas, since 1690. I always understood that 
the founder of the Wandesford family was a suc- 
cessful lawyer, and was disappointed at not finding 
that name either among the Irish Judges, or on 
the list of Attorney-Generals or Solicitor-Generals 
for Ireland since 1690. I should suggest to Curto 
to examine the roll of the English judges. 

Joseru FIsuer. 

Waterford. 


THE ARMS OF SIR FRANCIS DRAKE. 
(4% S. xi. 464, 514; xii. 35; 5S, ii, 232.) 

My attention has been frequently directed by 
friends to the inquiries of your correspondent 
Query, and pressing engagements have caused a 
delay from which I expected to benefit by being 
able to deal comprehensively with any further 
queries that might arise in the interval. 

Your readers are aware that there was no chance 
of reply to Sir William Drake in the Herald and 
Genealogist, as it closed in June last, with the 
number containing his article. Still the advantage 
remains of a wider diffusion of information through 
the more popular pages of “ N. & Q.,” and, craving 
your permission, for the sake of a name endeared 
to Englishmen, I will involve a reply to Query in 
a few remarks on Sir William’s letter, leaving my 
paper in the Archeological Journal to supply 
further details. 

I desire to force my opinions on no one; the 
facts -Taust speak for themselves, and they are 
sufficient to guide the judgment. I only ask your 
readers to bear in mind Fuller's summary of Sir 
Francis Drake, quoted also by Prince, that “ he was 
a very religious man, just in his dealings, true of 


show ; but it requires a peculiar intimacy with the 
family’s history to state that they were of the same 
type, and long continued so. My surmise in the 
Archeological Journal respecting Henry Drake, 
of Ash, a comrade or protégé of Sir Francis, is 
proved correct by the tone of his letter printed 
among the Trevelyan Papers (Camd. Soc.). 

By such men, a prospective “ mansion in the 
skies” is esteemed more than a town house in Bel- 
gravia, and the quartered coat of Percy would be 
pronounced only motley wear; therefore, by the 
aid of a little reflection at the outset, the incon- 
sistency of the conscientious Sir Francis Drake 
assuming the arms of a stranger is manifest. Sir 
William asserts that Sir Francis “desired to 
connect himself with the Ash family.” For why? 
He was on the pinnacle of world-wide fame, while 
Ash but for him would have remained compara- 
tively unknown. Ash itself was mortgaged to him 
by Bernard Drake, whose family benefited by his 
patronage. Bernard’s nephew was named Francis 
after him, and was styled cousin in his will. Sir 
William attaches no importance to this in proof 
of relationship. It would be more extraordinary 
if all of his surname then in Devon had not a 
common origin. The term cousin will generally 
disclose kinship when due research is possible ; 
even when used formerly by crowned heads it im- 
plied as much. Witness the policy of Henry VII. 
to prove his nobles allied to him in blood (Coll. 
Top. et Gen.). 

Query is quite correct in stating that the entry 
in the College of Arms (F. 12, fo. 164) was not a 
“ proposed addition” to the grant. It is evidence 
separately recorded in a different handwriting, and 
probably appended by Garter expressly to prevent 
future question. It is on one of the folios in the 
middle of the volume, and not on the “ fly-leaf,” 
as Sir William mistakes. If, however, the book 
is made up of a collection of loose papers, of which 
the draft of the grant to Sir Francis was one, we 
obtain the valuable evidence that the entry was 
considered authentic and important enough to 
secure the preservation of the fly-leaf. 

To enable the general reader to form his opinion 
of this portion of the evidence of Sir Francis 
Drake’s title to the wyvern, I here re-quote it :— 

“Yet, notwithstanding the sayd Sir Frauncis Drake 
may by prerogative of his birth, and by right descent from 
his auncestor, bear the arms of his surname and family, 
to wit, Argent. a waver dragon geules, with the difference 
of a third brother, as I am credibly informed by the 
testimony of Barnard Drake of the County of Devon, 
Esquire, Chief of that Cot-armure, and sundry others of 
that family of worship and good credit.” 

So far clear ; but from the rough draft, when 
describing the crest, were struck out the words, 
“a red dragon volant sheweth itself” on board the 
ship, and this omission, among others, I accounted 
for in the Herald and Genealogist without marking 


his word.” He was a Puritan, as his letters will 


the distinction between the rough draft and the 
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rider to the grant. Sir William proves that, not- 
withstanding this cancel, the dragon is to be seen 
in the College of Arms so “ depicted by Vincent ” 
on the crest of Sir Francis, and that it was so borne 
by “the family as late as 1740.” I have elsewhere 
indicated where it may be so seen repeatedly, and, 
in all cases, an honourable charge. If, thea, the 
dragon was practically re-instated at the time, after 
having been cancelled in the draft, & fortiori the 
unimpeached testimony of the appendix reveals the 
unchallenged title of Sir Francis. I submit the 


Sir William errs in ascribing to me the assertion 
that “ Prince stands convicted of mis-statement in 
describing the arms of Drake of Ashe arg., a 
wyvern gules.” I meant that Prince’s story of the 
Queen’s petulance, in hanging up the wyvern by 
the heels in Sir Francis’s crest, to disgrace Sir 
Bernard and to commemorate an alleged quarrel, 
turns out to be untrue. As to the arms of Drake 
of Ash, that question is apart from Prince, and 
will be found more fully discussed in the Arche- 
ological Journal, where Sir Bernard is proved to 
have been the first of his house to resume the 
ancient wyvern. This brings me to Quvery’s 
question about the monument, which Sir William 
cites to prove the use of the wyvern by Sir 
Bernard’s father. I sketched the monument years 
ago; it was partly erected (in 1611) by Sir 
Bernard’s son, was finished by his grandson, and, 
therefore, furnishes no evidence to the point. Yet 
it is not without its import. Over each of the 
three shields placed on it is an eagle displayed, 
which crest was used by Sir Francis on his seal, 
and was engraved over his arms in his folio por- 
trait; while the crest allowed, in 1620, by the 
College of Arms, and used by the Drakes of Ash, 
was a dexter arm grasping a battle-axe, the same 
as they had before borne with their distinctive coat 
of a chevron between three halberts, and with 
which coat it well harmonized. 

Since it is sought to overrule, with Prince’s 
hearsay evidence, the concurrent testimony of wit- 
nesses who lived and died before Prince was born, 
it is necessary to examine into his trustworthiness 
as a county biographer. Without enlisting other 
charges, let us consider his evidence and treatment 
of the one family of Drake. He took no pains to 
identify the father of Sir Francis Drake, an easy 
task in his time, and one that ought naturally to 
occur to a biographer ; he left it for us, and, by 
the way, this simple case may undeceive Sir Wil- 
liam, by showing that, with our modern appliances, 
the “lapse of 300 years” offers no insurmountable 
obstacle to the discovery of historical truth in 
all cases. Prince did not stop to extinguish or 
otherwise the several brothers of Sir Francis. He 
gave incorrect and idle evidence concerning the 
arms without looking into the grant for the truth, 
and he stated that Sir Francis was “ once married” 


when his widow was his second wife, a fact not 
overlooked by Stowe (see also “N. & Q.,” 3" §, 
iv.) Although mixed up with the family of Sir 
Bernard, concerning whom in particular it is 
sought that his testimony shall be accepted as 
trustworthy, he states that, after the attack of 
gaol fever in Exeter, “Sir Bernard had strength 
enough to recover home to his House in Ash, but 
not enough to overcome the Disease, for he died 
thereof soon after, and was buried in his Church 
of Musbury a.p. 1585! in an Isle of which are 
several Monuments, but, I think, no Epitaphs.” 

There are epitaphs, and the one relating to Sir 
Bernard, inscribed 1611, does not state where he 
was buried, but states that he died “x April,1586 !” 

He did not reach Musbury, but was carried to 
Crediton, within a more easy distance (about eight 
miles from Exeter); and the parish register of 
Crediton records that Sir Bernard Drake, Knt., 
was buried 12th April, 1586. 

Prince’s ignorance or reticence concerning the 
death and strange burial of Sir Bernard’s son and 
heir has been matter of surprise to other writers: 
see Yonge’s Diary, Camd. Soc., 1848 :—* Mr. 
John Drake, of Ash, died the 11th of April, 1628, 
and was buried privately the same night, being 
Good Friday.” The epitaph in Musbury agrees 
in date. 

Lastly, Prince says that Sir John Drake (the 
great-grandson of Sir Bernard) lived in retirement 
while Ash was being rebuilt, and died unmarried! 
In the Act Book at Exeter, I have seen the licence 
of marriage, January, 1674-5, between this “John 
Drake of Ash, Baronet, and Catherine Prideaux 
of Ford.” 

Having shown that, in these instances, Prince 
was inaccurate and careless about seeking informa- 
tion, or verifying what he had acquired, caution 
should be exercised in advancing his testimony in 
opposition to that of disinterested and older 
writers. It is not within my province at present 
to answer QveEryY’s other question. 

Henry H. Drake. 

London. 

[A note on the above subject, by Sir William Drake, we 
are reluctantly compelled to defer till next week.] 


“Tue Burrerrty’s Batt” §. ii. 327, 352.) 
—Being indebted to Z. Z. for some valuable in- 
formation through “N. & Q.,” I have great 
pleasure in answering her questions. That Mrs. 
Somerville should have attributed this to Miss 
Fanshawe seems to me curious. That lady was 
author of the “ Enigma” (so Allibone calls it) on 
the letter H., but W. Roscoe was author of The 
Butterfly’s Ball, as a reference (if there were no 
other) to an easily accessible book shows. 
Quarterly Review (June 1812, p. 266) says:— _ 

“Mr. Roscoe still continues to be estimated by his 
first and best performance, excepting, indeed, so far as 
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another and more popular test has been furnished by 
his verses, some of which possess considerable merit. 
Among the latter we would particularly instance two 
bagatelle pieces, The Butterfly’s Ball and The Butterfly’s 
Funeral, which might not unaptly be described as a parr 
of brilliants.” 

In a notice of one of the numerous imitations 
of The Butterflys Ball, namely, The Congress of 
Crowned Heads; or, the Flea’s Turtle Feast and 
the Louse’s Dress Ball, a satirical poem, 1808, the 
British Critic said :— 

“In our review of The Butterfly’s Ball and The Pea- 
cock at Home, we deprecated all attempts at an imitation 
of those ingenious productions. ... But no warning 
could deter the servum pecus of imitators; and we have 
heard of Tie Elephant’s Ball, The Lion's Masquerade, 
The Fishes’ Grand Gala, &c., nay even The Rose's 
Breakfast.” —(V ol. xxxi. p. 659.) 

To these may be added The Elephant’s Ball (by 
W. B.)... illustrated by engravings [by W. Mul- 
ready], 1807; The Eagle’s Masque, by Tom Tilt 
[pseud.?] [London], 1808 ; The Emperor's Rout; 
or, the Feast of the Moths [in verse], a companion 
to the celebrated Butterfly’s Ball . . . London, 
Charles Tilt, 1831, and The Botanical and Horti- 
cultural Meeting... in imitation of The Butter- 
fly’s Ball, by a Lady, from Notes by John Quill, 
Birmingham, 1834. 

The Peacock at Home is the other work men- 
tioned by Z. Z. It is an astonishing thing that, if 
a work is once attributed to a particular person, 
no time seems sufficient to efface the wrong, even 
though denied by the person to whom the work is 
wrongly attributed. It is now upwards of sixty 
years since Miss Catherine Fanshawe denied with 
indignation (!) that she was the author of The 
Peacock at Home. (See British Critic for Nov., 
1807, Preface, p. xvii. and p. 555). The Peacock 
at Home is given in the Biographical Dictionary 
of Living Authors, 1816, to Mrs. Dorset, sister of 
the late Mrs. Charlotte Smith. The title-page 
expresses it to be “a sequel to The Butterfly’s 
Ball.” It is “illustrated with elegant engravings” 
(by W. Mulready ?). 

This, like the other, produced imitations ; for 
example, “ The Peacock and Parrot on their Tour 
in Search of the Author of ‘ The Peacock at Home,’ 
with engravings, Lond., Harris, 1816.” I take 
the title from Watt’s Bibliotheca, and do not 
vouch for its accuracy. Haast. 

New Barnet, Herts. 


I think there can be no doubt as to the author- 
ship of this elegant juvenile poem. It will be 


found in the Poetical Works of William Roscoe, 
London, 1857. It also appeared in a little volume, 
entitled Poems by the Members of a Family Cirele, 
and attributed to the Roscoe family. The edition 
of Roscoe’s poems above-named is very imperfect, 
many pieces being omitted which came from his 


pen. 
Rusholme. 


Wituiam E. A. Axon. 


The only information I can give is derived from 
my mother, whose early days were passed in 
Liverpool. She always spoke of it as the work of 
Mr. Roscoe, and I did not know that there was 
any doubt about it. She also intimated that it 
was a sort of squib, originating in some civic 
entertainment, so far as I remember, and that the 
illustrations were portraits, or caricatures, of Liver- 
pool notabilities of that time. I have never seen 
a copy of the original edition, and mention the 
above particulars as I heard them years ago, in 
the hope that some one better informed than my- 
self may be able to authenticate them. 

W. E. Buckwey. 

This poem was written by Charlotte Smith, 
afterwards Mrs. Dorset. She also wrote The 
Peacock at Home. Mrs. Dorset resided for many 
years at Brighton, where she died about 1828. 
“Sonnets by Charlotte Smith, with plates after 
Stothard and other artists,” were published in 
1797. S. D. 


“LIKE TO THE DAMASK ROSE YOU SEE,” &c., (5 §, 
ii. 227, 296, 336.)—It seems to me that we are all 
wrong in some way about this little poem except 
Dr. E. Copnam Brewer, who does not point out 
the author of the words in question, but of the 
original from which they were probably derived. 
All who quote Simon Wastell’s Microbiblia (sic) 
upon the authority 2f Mackay’s A Thousand and 
One Gems of Poetry, have been misled by their 
authority. The Microbiblion of Simon Wastel is, 
as the author expresses it, “The Bible’s Epitome, 
in verse,” and does not contain anything of this 
kind. Simon Wastel was of Queen’s College, 
Oxford, and, when he followed on his paraphrase 
of the Old Testament by another upon the New, 
he was “ Schoole-Master of the Free-Schoole in 
Northampton.” That was, probably, after 1629. 
Again, the poem has been attributed to John 
Phillipott, who was a herald making “Church 
Noates of Kent,” “as marshal and deputy to 
Camden.” I think Phillipott was Somerset Herald. 
The credit of authorship rests in that case upon 
MSS. Harl. 3917, fol. 88 b, which contains his 
“ Notes,” with only one stanza of the poem. Upon 
this the learned editor of “N. & Q.” remarked, 
“These lines are on the tablet at the base of the 
monument of Richard Humble, Esq., Alderman of 
London, 1616, in St. Saviour’s, Southwark.” It 
would, therefore, appear that the first stanza only 
can be traced so far back, and that it was a popular 
inscription upon monuments. Next, in “N.&Q.,” 
Dec. 14, 1867, Dr. Joszeru Rix, of St. Neot’s, 
supplies the whole poem, and says, “I think in 
some periodical.” I copied not from any periodical, 
but from some book of songs of the seventeenth 
century, in which I found it ascribed to Francis 
Quarles. It has been some time my habit to copy 
literatim ; therefore I did not attempt to correct 
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the obvious grammatical blunder in the text. It 
may serve as a guide to the source, which I now 
forget. My interest in the words arose from their 
having been sung about the streets as a pious 
ballad in the seventeenth century, and from finding 
many other ballads “to the tune of ‘ Like to the 
damask rose,’ or ‘The Damask Rose.’” One of 
these is a lively parody in the Roxburghe Collec- 
tion, i. 201, “ Like to a dove-cot never haunted.” 
It is entitled— 

“ Pretty comparisons wittily grounded, 

Which by sconefull maidens may best be expounded.” 
Wa. 


“* ABULYIEMENTS ” (5 §. ii. 328.)—-This odd- 
looking word is merely an old Lowland-Scotch 
spelling of habiliments. The spelling abulziements 
(with z) is misleading, as the old character, which 
certainly somewhat resembles a z in the MSS., is 
nothing but a y, and the peculiar shape of it is 
directly deducible from the Anglo-Saxon x (g), 
which, in some words, was so modified as to take 
the sound of y. A good instance is seen in the 
name Dalyell, often misspelt Dalziel, though few 
are so hardy as to pronounce the latter form with 
azsound. Some editors carried this curious mis- 
print to a ridiculous pitch. Thus, in Percy’s 
Reliques, a ballad beginning— 

“ Quby dois your brand sae drop wi’ bluid,” 


is actually printed “ Quhy dois zour brand,” c. ; 
and the words xe, zour (for ye, your), are repeated 
very many times. I have even heard an un- 
initiated reader say zee, zour (with a sound), in 
reading this ballad ! 

My experience of Bailey’s and Kersey’s Dic- 
tionaries is that they swarm with blunders, and 
frequently fail. It was a copy of Kersey’s Dic- 
tionary which (as I have shown in my edition of 
Chatterton) first mystified Chatterton, and then 
enabled that daring young poet to mystify his 
readers. Much better guides are Dr. Stratmann’s 
Old-English Dictionary (2nd edition), The Promp- 
torium Parvulorum, and Jamieson’s Scottish 
Dictionary. The small edition of Jamieson has, 
é. g., the following articles :—“ Abuliement, dress,” 
&e.; “ Abulyetit, Abilyeit, dressed, apparelled,” ; 
“ Abilyementis, Abeilyementis, dress, accoutrement ; 
apparatus, of what kind soever.” Even the small 
Glossary to my Specimens of English, 1394-1579, 
has the word Abilyeit, with a reference to the 
thirty-fourth line of Gawain Douglas’s Prologue to 
the Twelfth Book of the Afneid, where it will, 
accordingly, be found. Watrter W. SKeEar. 

Cambridge. 


In The Promptorium Parvulorum, “ Abulle, 
habilis ; Abulnesse, habilitas”; and so Abulzie- 
ments = habiliments, as it is printed in the edition 
published at Oxford, by Talboys, in 1837, under 
the superintendence of Peter Hall, who unfor- 


tunately adopted the practice of the previous 
editor, the Rev. Josiah Pratt, and conformed the 
orthography, even of the poetry, to modern usage. 
The editor of The Crypt might have been expected 
to have preserved every vestige of antiquity. In 
his Preface to Bishop Hall’s Works, p. 5, he refers 
to one printed composition of his of which he was 
not able to obtain a transcript. This is a con- 
gratulatory poem addressed to King James I. on 
his accession to the throne in 1603. But one copy 
is known to exist, and that imperfect at the end ; 
and as he made several applications to the owner 
(a barrister in London, well known for his literary 
rarities) without the happiness of obtaining so 
much as a reply, he could say nothing of the con- 
tents of the volume, or the grounds on which it 
was attributed to the Bishop. What collection is 
here referred to? Has it been dispersed since 
1837, and, if so, where is this piece now to be 
found ? W. E. Bucktey. 


Artaur Mayywarine (5™ §. ii. 288.)—The 
following, extracted from memoranda made some 
years ago, may be acceptable to F. 8. After a 
notice of Roger Maynwaring, D.D., some time 
Chaplain to Charles I., and subsequently Bishop of 
St. David’s, my memoranda are thus continued : 
Another member of the family seated at Ightfield, 
Salop, and the last of that branch of the name, 
was Arthur Maynwaring, a person more widely 
known. He was a powerful political writer and 
satirist, and commenced his public career as an 
adherent of the House of Stuart, but changed in 
favour of the party of the Revolution. He sat in 
Parliament, for Preston, in 1705, and became a 
firm supporter of Sir Robert Walpole. He died, 
at the age of forty-four, in 1712 ; and three years 
afterwards, Oldmixon published his life and post- 
humous works. His style is said to have been 
masterly, and, in the Kit Cat Club, he was re- 
garded as one of its chief ornaments for his 
pleasantry and wit. 

I do not recollect from whence I obtained these 
memoranda, likely enough from Granger's Bio- 
graphical History, which was certainly con- 
sulted by me, though I do not possess a copy to 
refer to. I may add, that these Maynwarings of 
Ightfield owed their origin to William, younger 
brother of Sir John Maynwaring, of Over Peover, 
Cheshire, Kt. (Warden of the Royal Parks of 
Blakemere and Cheswardyn, in Shropshire, during 
the minority of George, fourth Earl of Shrewsbury), 
and his wife Margaret (?), the heiress of Warrenne 
of Ightfield, whose arms, chequy or and az. (some- 
times borne sa.), were quartered by their de- 
scendants. Their pedigree, brought down to 1580, 
will be found at the College of Arms. 

Most of the biographical dictionaries make 
mention of Arthur Maynwaring. In_ particular, 
the work edited by the late Hugh J. Rose, B.D., 
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gives some matters of detail, which I have not | this division of opinion or ignorance, combined 

noticed (vol. x., 1846). SHeEm. with a reverence for the original symbol, led to 

the retention of the letters in such form as with 

the remainder would make up clearly the whole 
word “ Jesus,” 

“The Life and Posthumous Works of Arthur Mayn-/ In the Gentleman's Magazine for 1802, p. 1185, 
Translations in Prose and Verse never before Printed: | May be a ae of a piece of stained 
to which are added several Political Tracts written by glass having in its centre the monogram Ih C, 
him before and after the Change of Ministry. Lond.|and round its margin the English inscription 
8vo., 1715.” “Blessed be Jhesu.” The word “ Jhesus” is not 

Chalmers, in a brief account of Maynwaring, in | frequently written at length, but the above in- 
The General Biog. Dict., xxi., p. 502, says of this | stance and that mentioned by Mr. Furntvatt are 
life, that, like all the writings of Oldmixon, it | sufficient to prove the fact. There may be other 
must be read with caution. There is also an ac- | reasons than ignorance or a kind of superstitious 
count of his life printed in The Lives and Cha- | reverence for the “h” following the “ I,’—to wit, 
racters of the most Illustrious Persons, British and | Chaucer invariably wrote “ Jhon ” for “ John.” 
Foreign, who Died in the Year 1712, Lond., 8vo.,| The balance of evidence is apparently in favour 
1714, which gives the most important facts of| of the belief that IHS was understood in Early 
Maynwaring’s life. Epwarp Sotty. English times to represent the first two and the 

Sutton, Surrey. last letters of the word “ Jesus,”—not the first 

three letters, I think, certainly, or we should be 
J ERCY Fouto MS. BaLiaps AND Romancks.— in difficulty when we come to such a form as Thu : 
( orrections (5° , friend ae. IL- Tha, heavens kyng, graunte us grace.” 
description of Spencer's second steed in vol. ii, |! Constantine. The subject, however, is very 
L 72.— interesting, and no apology need be made for 
wis that hee was verry Browne” reviving it. Hic er Unique. 
—because the verry of 1. 76, describing the third 
steed, — 

“T wis that he was verry blacke ” 

—is meant to match the previous “verry.” This 

may be so, as the MS. does not necessitate any 
alteratiqgn, but the sentence— 

“His palfrey was as brown as eny berye ” 


The fullest account is that written by Oldmixon 
in— 


Tne Brounts or Marte Durnam (5™ §, ii. 
220.)—Being anxious to preserve with certainty 
the record of the death of Mr. Michael Henry 
Blount, of Maple Durham, I omitted to remind 
your readers how closely the deceased gentleman 
took us back to the time when Pope addressed 
his delightful letters to the fair sisters of his some- 
is 1. 207 in Chaucer's Prologue to his Canterbury | what capricious idolatry. Mr. Michael Henry 
Tales. Blount, whose death was lately announced, was 
Mr. Cnarrett also demurs to the proposed | great-grandson of Michael Henry Blount, the 
new reading of 18 for 8 in vol. iii. p. 100, 1. 65,— | brother of the two beautiful girls described by Gay 
“T g(ijue thee 8 pence a day,” (whom I inaccurately quoted from memory in my 
as he thinks the Queen’s assurance to Clowdesley | first note) as— 
four lines below — “ The fair-hair'd Martha and Teresa brown.” 
“ & T'll giue thee 13d. a day” In Robert Carruthers’s Life of Pope is the fol- 
—(besides making a gentleman of him, and pro- lowing reference to the Blount family, which will 


moting his son and wife) is an offer that outbids 
that of the King’s 8d., and an offer that William 
accepts, to be one of the Queen’s archers instead 
of the King’s. This again may be so. But I take 
the rewards to be cumulative, Clowdesley getting 
a pension from both King and Queen, as my side- 
notes to the passages show. At any rate we are 
told in 1. 677, that after “ these good yeomen” had 
been shriven, they “came and liued with the King.” 
F. J. Fursivatt. 


Tae Earty Contraction ror Jesus 
(5" §. ii. 265.)—There appears to have been in 
early English times a division of opinion as to 
what the old Greek monogram IHS or LH C (for 
the two are the same) meant, and it may be that 


at this period be found interesting for more than 
one reason :— 

** Michael Blount, the brother of Teresa and Martha, 
married, in 1715, Mary Agnes, daughter and co-heir of 
Sir J. Tichborne, of Tichborne, Hants, by whom he had 
a numerous family; the present proprietor (1857) of 
Mapel Durham, Michael-Henry-Mary Blount, being his 
great-grandson.” 

Mr. Carruthers adds that he was “ largely 
indebted ” to the gentleman who has just died for 
materials for his edition of Pope. 


Henry M. Fest. 
Cheveley Villa, Croydon. 


A “Wasnixcton Mepau” ii. 308) was 
struck to commemorate Washington’s retirement 
from the Presidency. It is described in “ Washing- 
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ton and National Medals, by James Ross Snowden, 
Director of the Mint of Philadelphia.” Phil- 
adelphia, 1861. 

A similar one, but of a different size, is engraved 
in that work, Pl. VII. 15, and it is stated that 
there are two others of different sizes, this being 
one of them. The reverse shows the emblems of 
authority deposited on a table. T. J. A. 


This medal commemorates the resignation by 
Washington of his commission and of the Pre- 
sidency of the United States, 1797. I have the 
medal struck in white metal, a substance much 
employed in medals of that period. The artist’s 
name, Halliday, is given under the bust of the 
President. If the one referred to is in harder 
metal, gold or bronze, it may be a rare specimen, 
in consequence, as I believe that the dies were 
broken at the fourth impression. J. Hamitron. 


Tne Name Jenirer §, ii. 305.)—This 
name appears in more than one west-country 
churchyard. I have been told by a good authority 
on ancient names that Jenifer is none other than 
a later form of the great name Guinevere or 
Guenevere. Is this correct? Perhaps one of 
your correspondents can enlighten me. 

C. Arruur Le Geyt. 

Oxford. 


Wittiam Davenant §. ii. 348.)—The 
lines quoted by C. D. are certainly those of “ rare 
Sir William Davenant.” They are entitled “ Song ” 
by Mr. Bellew, in his Poets’ Corner. 

Frepk. 


These verses are printed in the folio Davenant 
of 1672-3, at p. 320. They are in the division of 
the book, which has a separate title-page, “‘ Poems 
on several Occasions, never before Printed,” and 
are called simply “ Song.” Joun Apps. 


Dr. Der’s Magic Mirror (5" §. ii. 86, 136, 
218.)—It may be of interest to your numerous 
readers to learn something of the history of Dr. 
Dee’s famous magic mirror, which I extract from a 
curious work published by M. Cahagnet, 1848 :— 


* This mirror was sold in 1842 amongst the curiosities 
in the possession of Horace Walpcle, at Strawberry Hill, 
for the enormous sum of three hundred and twenty-six 
francs. 

‘Tt was simply a bit of sea-coal perfectly polished, 
eut in a circular form, with a handle; this curiosity 
formerly figured in the cabinet of the Earl of Peter- 
borough. In the Catalogue it was thus described :—‘ A 
black stone, by means of which Dr. Dee evoked spirits.’ 

“Tt passed from the hands of the Earl into those of 
Lady Elizabeth Germaine, then became the property of 
John, last Duke of Argyll, whose grandson, Lord Camp- 
bell, presented it to Walpole.” 


The author of the Theatrum Chemicum, Elias 


Ashmole, speaks of the same mirror in the fol- 
lowing terms :— 


“ By the aid of this magic stone, we can see whatever 
persons we desire, no matter in what part of the world 
they be, and were they hidden in the most retired 
apartments, or even in the caverns in the bowels of the 
earth. John Dee, born in London in 1527, was the son 
of a wine merchant: he studied the sciences with 
success, and devoted himself, at an early period, to 
judicial astrology. Queen Elizabeth took him under 
her protection. He composed several useful works. 
When he had discovered his mirror he returned thanks- 
givings to God. He was occupied during his whole life 
in the search of the philosopher's stone, and died in 
London at the age of eighty-four, in a state of abject 
poverty.” 

I think Mr. BLeNkrysopp must be in error as 
to this mirror ever being in the possession of Zad- 
kiel, as wherein he writes of magic mirrors in his 
Almanacs, and mentions Dr. Dee, he never hints 
at this article being in his possession, but speaks 
of, and gives revelations from, Lady Blessington’s 
Magic Crystal, which, about the year 1850, was in 
great repute in the upper circles in London, and 
produced as much excitement at that time as the 
subsequent séances of Mesmerism and Spiritualism. 
In alluding to the trial, the Atheneum of May 9, 
1874, says that Lieut. Morison, R.N., brought an 
action against Admiral Sir Edward Belcher in the 
Queen’s Bench, for denouncing him as an impostor. 
Various persons of rank appeared in the witness- 
box,—the late Lord Lytton, the Earl of Wilton, 
Lady Harry Vane, and Lord Egerton of Tatton. 
Sir Alexander Cockburn presided as judge ; the 
verdict was for the plaintiff,—Zadkiel was not an 
impostor! Dr. Dee’s mirror has been for many 
years in the British Museum. I saw it myself 
some eighteen years ago. It is not a pink-tinted 
glass ball, as described by Mr. Exuis, but a flat 
mirror of polished coal, of a circular form, fitted 
with a handle, That the occult studies and practices 
of the sixteenth century should again be revived in 
the nineteenth by men of science, with the 
appendage of F.R.S. to their names, to determine 
the duality of a lady spiritualist medium, as 
recently given in the Fortnightly Review,* is indeed 
one of the wonders of the age. J. B. P. 

Barbourne, Worcester. 


“CHRISTIANITY AS OLD AS THE CREATION,” 
&e. (5% ii, 149, 175, 195.)—Is not Mr. Nor- 
GATE mistaken in stating that the Rights of the 
Christian Church Asserted against the Romish and 
all other Priests was written by Tindal? Swift, 
in his Argument against Abolishing Christianity 
(the very masterpiece of his prose writings), says:— 

“In the last place, I think nothing can be more plain 
than that, by this expedient, we shall run into the evil 
we chiefly pretend to avoid, and that the abolishment of 
the Christian religion will be the readiest course we can 
take to introduce Popery. And I am the more inclined 
to this opinion, because we know it has been the constant 
practice of the Jesuits to send over emissaries wi 


Fortnightly “Review, | May, “1874, article “ Modern 
Spiritualism.” 
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instructions to personate themselves members of the 
several prevailing sects among us. So it is recorded that 
they have at sundry times appeared in the disguise of 
Presbyterians, Anabaptists, Independents, and Quakers, 
according as any of these were most in credit, so since 
the fashion has been taken up of exploding religion, the 
Popish missionaries have not been wanting to mix with 
the free-thinkers, among whom Toland, the great oracle 
of the anti-Christians, is an Irish priest, the son of an 
Irish priest, and the most learned and ingenious author 
of a book called The Rights of the Christian Church, and 
was in a proper juncture reconciled tothe Romish faith, 
whose true son, as appears by a thousand passages in his 
treatise, he still continues. Perhaps I could add some 
others to the number.” —Swift’s Prose Works, p. 456. 

Mr. Prendergast, in his valuable History of 
the Cromwellian Settlement, gives a curious and 
interesting account of the adventures of a Jesuit 
missionary, who resided for a long time in the 
house of the Puritan governor of Wexford or 
Waterford, and greatly ingratiated himself with 
the family by the fervour with which he joined in 
their daily worship. After the Restoration this 
missionary priest came out in his true colours ;.and 
the historian tells us he could never pass his former 
master in the street without laughing. Had there 
been only a brace of pious missionaries in this case, 
one would have been slightly reminded of the story 
of the Roman augurs. HIBERNIA. 


(5 §. ii. 207, 278.)\—In order to 
understand the meaning of the word “field,” it is 
necessary to extend the investigation over a “ wider 
field” than that of a district cleared of timber since 
the Conquest. The word is common to all the 
Teutonic languages, and was used by our ancestors 
to designate the earth itself, not according to our 
ideas of a globe, but of a vast extended plain— 
“Folde fira Médor,” “Earth, Mother of Men.” 
In the Vedas the Earth is emphatically designated 
“Parthier Matar”; and here we see the meaning 
of the root, “Parth, or Prath,” conveying the 
idea of extension—English “Broad.” Although 
the latter word is one correlative of the root, 
“Folde” is no less certainly another. Compare 
Latin pratum, a meadow. Ye B. 


Lorp (5" §. ii. 48, 96, 177.)—I 
suppose the authority for the descent of Lord 
Collingwood from the Fair Maid of Kent is the 
entry in the register of the parish of Eglingham, 
Northumberland, a copy of which to the following 
effect is given at p. 4 of the Correspondence and 
Memoir of Lord Collingwood, edited by his son- 
in-law, Mr. Newnham Collingwood :— 

“June 8th, 1686. Buried Mrs. Dorothy Collingwood, 
widow, mother of Mr. Cuthbert Collingwood of Ditch- 
burne. Her mother was one of the sisters of the Rev. 
and Right Hon. Anthony Grey, clerk, Rector of Bur- 
bage, and Earl of Kent. 

“ A true copy. (Witness) Charles Stoddart, Vicar. 


“ Eglingham, March 12, 1736-7 


“MAKE A BRIDGE OF GOLD,” &c. (4% 8. i, ix., 
x., passim; 5 §, ii. 218.)—Other instances of the 
occurrence of this saying are asked for. Guicciar- 
dini speaks of a silver bridge :— 

“ Hosti abire volenti iter minime intercludendum, sed 
potius, ut est in communi proverbio, argenteum ei pontem 
faciendum existimant.”— Z/ist. Jtal., lib. ii. p. 68, ed Lat., 
Basil, 1566. 

Not unlike this is a saying attributed to Scipio 
Africanus :— 

“Scipio Africanus dicere solitus est, hosti non solum 
dandam esse viam fugiendi, verum etiam muniendam.”— 
Frontin., Strateg., iv. 7, 16. 

Ep. Marsuatt. 

Sandford St. Martin, Oxford. 


The proverb, “A nemico che fugge un ponte 
d’oro,” is in common use among the Italians. 
H. K. 


Sir Henry Cueere, tHe Statuary (4"§, vi. 
525 ; vii. 46.)—The following extract from Leaves 
in a@ Manuscript Diary, London in 1772, is an in- 
teresting addition to the information about Cheere 
the Statuary. I quote it from the Academy of 
Oct. 17, p. 433 :— 

“T came out at the Lodge” (of the Green Park) “and 
stepped into Mr. Chere’s yard, which, on account of 
numberless figures in stone, lead, and plaster, you would 
swear was a country fair or market, made up of spruce 
squires, haymakers with rakes in their hands, dhaphante 
and shepherdesses, bagpipers, and pipers and fiddlers, 
Dutch skippers and English sailors enough to supply a 
first-rate man-of-war. I saw here a bust much resembling 
a picture of Tristram Shandy, drawn by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, which I had seen in his painting gallery at 
Leicester Fields. One of Chere’s men told me that Mrs. 
Sterne abused his master a good deal, for pirating her 
husband's bust, who said, twas not done by him, but 
sent by some gentleman.” 

I have been informed by members of the family, 
that, at their seat at Papworth Hall (Camb.), there 
is a lead figure of a gardener resting his foot on a 
spade, and that in the south aisle of Winchester 
Cathedral is a monument, in marble, to Bishop 
Willis, with the name of the sculptor cut on it ; 
and that there is also a monument in Westminster 
Abbey similarly inscribed. W.C. TREVELYAN. 

Wallington. 


Paris Prisons (5 §, i. 468 ; ii. 153, 225.)— 
In addition to the authorities quoted by Mrs. 
Maruitpe Van Evys, the following will furnish 
your correspondent with much information on this 
subject. I extracted them from the Catalogue of 
the National Library in Paris a few days since :— 
“ Des Lettres de Cachet et des Prisonsd’Etat. Ouvrage 
posthume composé en 1778 (par Mirabeau). Hambourg, 
1782. 2 vols. in 8vo.” 

“La Police dévoilée, par Pierre Manuel. Paris, 
Garnery. AnlII. 2 vols. 8vo.” 

“ Histoire des Prisons de Paris et des Départements. 
Par J.B. Nougaret. Paris, Dutray. An V. 2 vols. 12mo.” 

“ Histoire Politique et Anecdotique des Prisons de la 
Seine. Par Barthélemy Maurice. Paris, Guillaumin, 


E. H. A. 


1840. 8yo.” 
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“ Des Prisons et des Prisonniers. Par Le Dr. Vingtrinier. 
Edn. Versailles, 1840.” 

“Histoire du Systeme Protecteur en France depuis le 
Ministére de Colbert jusqu’s la Révolution de 1848. Par 
Pierre Clément. Paris, Guillaumin, 1854. 8vo.” 

“La Police sous Louis XIV. Par Pierre Clément. 
Paris, Didier, 1866. 8vo.” 

There is also The Police of France, by Sir W. 
Mildmay, Bart., London, 1763, 4to., in the British 
Museum. 

Mr. Bovcnier would, no doubt, obtain much 
valuable information by applying to the Préfet de 
Police, or to his Secrétaire-Générale, Mons. O. de 
Boullement, or to Mons. Labat, the Archiviste, 
Département des Archives,—all at the Préfecture 
de Police. Bureaux, 7, Boulevard de Paris, et Rue 
de la Cité, Paris. 

India Office, Whitehall. 


CHARLES Mason. 


“ Antient” (5 §. i. 408 ; ii. 132.)—In answer 
to J. R. B.’s query concerning the word “ antient ” 
as used at the time of the Civil War, I send you 
the following list, which is to be found on p. 6 of 
a tract, entitled “ God appearing for the Parlia- 
ment in sundry late Victories bestowed upon their 
Forces, &c. Printed at London for Edward Hus- 
bands. March 10, 1644.” 4to., pp. 22. 

A List of the Prisoners taken at Salop the 22nd day of 
February, 1644. 
Sir Michael Ernely, Kt.; Capt. Pontesbury Owen. 


and his brother. 
Sir Richard Lee, Bart. 
Sir Thomas Harris, Bart. 
Sir Henry Frederick-Thyn, 

Bart. 
Sir William Owen, Kt. 
Sir John Wyld, sen., Kt. 
Sir John Wyld, jun., Kt. 
Sir Thomas Lyster, Kt. 
Francis Thornes, Esq. 
Herbert Vaughan, Esq. 
Thomas Owen, Esq. 
Edward Kynnaston, Esq. 
Robert Ireland, Esq. 
Richard Trevis, Esq. 
Thomas Morris, Esq. 
Arthur Sandford, Esq. 
Robert Sandford, Esq. 
Pelham Corbet, Esq. 
Thomas Jones, Esq. 
Lieut.-Colonell Edward 


Owen. 
Lieut.-Colonell Thomas 
Owen. 
Major Francis Ranger. 
Doctor Lewin. 
Doctor Arnewey. 
Capt. Raynsford. 
Capt. William Lucas. 
Capt. John Cressy. 
Capt. Thomas Collyns. 
Capt. William Long. 


Oxford. 


John Pey, Feodary. 

Capt. Henry Harrison. 

Cassy Benthall, Gent. 

Edward Talbot, Gent. 

Richard Lee, Gent. 

Edward Stanley, Gent. 

Francis Maynwaring, Gent. 

John Bradshaw, Gent. 

John Jones, Gent. 

Edward Leighton, Gent. 

Peter Dorrington, Gent. 

Thomas Barker, Gent. 

John Whittakers, Gent. 

Joseph Taylor, Gent. 

Francis Sandford, Gent. 

Richard Gibbons, Gent. 

George Maynwaring, Gent. 

Charles Smith, Edward Pal- 
mer, Matthew Wightwicke, 
Ancients. 

Vincent Taylor, Thomas 
Dewe, Humphrey Davies, 
Richard Brayne, Ser- 
geants. 

Nicholas Proud, Clerk. 

Master James Laton. 

Master Leadall. 

Moses Hotchkys. 

George Bucknall, Corporall. 

Patrick Lawry, an Irish- 
man. 

' Forty-nine other Prisoners. 
W. H. 


**1628. May 30. Petition of John Biddle, of Broms- 
ve, complaining of seditious language used by Ralph 
wars, ancient bearer of a company of soldiers billetted 


at Bromsgrove.”—House of Lords MSS., Fourth Report 
of Comm. on Historical MSS., p. 17. 
Cornus. 


Gerard Leigh, in his Accedens of Armory (folio 
54), written during the early part of the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, uses this word when speaking of 
a crest; for of the ram he writes—“ Hee is an 
Auncient of that honorable Company of Drapers, of 
whom I am one both by birthe and — - 


Mitton’s “ L’AttEGRO” (5 S. i. 406 ; ii. 94, 
153.)—What Milton exactly meant in the passage 
quoted from the L’ Allegro must be decided by his 
use of the word elsewhere in his poems. I can 
only remember “the tale of Troy divine” in the 
Penseroso and Comus, 44, which certainly supports 
Mr. AINGER’s view. Again, in the Comus, Milton 
equips the swain “ with his soft pipe and smooth- 
dittied song” (86). I confess 1 had always been 
of Mr. Browne's opinion with regard to the pas- 
sage.. Six o’clock seems early for love-making, as 
Mr. Arncer says; but Claribel, in one of her 
best-known songs, Five o'clock in the Morning, 
represents wooing as going on actively an hour 
sooner. I have looked out every passage in which 
Milton uses the verb “ tells,” “ telling,” &c., and 
none of them mean anything but informing, speak- 
ing. Telling a love-story is an occupation more 
suited to L’ Allegro than counting a flock of sheep ; 
besides which, to make the shepherd count them 
“under a hawthorn” seems a needless addition. 
It is a very proper canopy for a love-story, how- 
ever. Therefore I think there can be no possible 
question but that Mr. Arycer’s view is right, and 
that Mr. Browne’s and mine are wrong. 

PELAGIvs. 


“Tue Gai Feature” S. xii. passim ; 


S. i. 52, 236.)—I should not have reverted to this 
discussion had I not, within the last day or two, 
come over a passage in Latimer’s Sermons (second 
before Convocation), which seems to me to go far 
to put the question at rest. Speaking of certain 
persons and practices common at that day, he 
says, “ Some of them engendered one, some other 
such fetwres, and every one in that he was delivered 
of, was exceeding politic, wise,” &c. Now here 
feture evidently means progeny, offspring, just as 
the Latin fetus, of which it is clearly the de- 
rivative. 
Milton, following Scripture, and especially that 
remarkable passage, James i. 15,* makes Deat 
the child or offspring of Sin (see Paradise Lost, 


* Jamesi. 15. Of axocevéw Schleusher says, “ Verbum 
proprium pregnantium, que feetum maturum emittunt 
et deponunt,” and upon this passage in particular— 
Oavaroy et peccatum causa infelici- 
tatis et penarum evadit; ubi ¢papria veluti mulier ab 
Apostolo introducitur, quo habitu tam virtutes, quam 
vitia a gentilibus delineari constat.” 
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Book ii., from ll. 745 to 805, in which occur, as 
spoken by Sin, 1. 780, “odious offspring,” and 
1. 804, “ Grim Death, my son and foe”). I sub- 
‘mit, then, that Milton uses the word “ feature” in 
the same sense as Latimer used it, and that the 
only difference is the spelling, which is a matter 
of no moment. 

Supposing this view to be correct, then “Grim 
Death” and “Grim Feature” are nothing more 
than synonymous expressions. 

Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


Eotinton Peerace (5™ §. i. 302, 393.)—As 
my silence on another subject has been miscon- 
strued, it has occurred to me that it may have 
been so in this instance also. H. T. has written 
without looking into this matter. He seems not 
to be aware that nine-tenths of the Peers of Scot- 
land have “established” their Claims in the same 
way as Mr. Fulton attempted to do, namely, by 
walking into Holyrood House and recording their 
votes. The section of the Act quoted has no such 
declaration as H. T. alleges. If it had, I must 
have been idle indeed when I took up the pen on 
the subject. W. M. 

Edinburgh. 


“Warres’D Wivow” (5% §. ii. 224, 314.)— 
The title of an old Scottish song preserved among 
D. Herd’s Collection (vol. ii. 112 ; Reprint, Glas- 
gow, 1869) may go some length in fixing the 
meaning of this term, a p. p., and seemingly of the 
verb to wap. This title, in form of a direction or 
advice, stands thus: “ Wap at the widow, my 
laddie,” the second quatrain of the song being,— 

“With courage attack her baith early and late ; 

To kiss her, and clap her, you manna be blate, 
Speak well, and do better, for that’s the best gate 
To win a young widow, my laddie.” 
And in the glossary annexed, wap, is said to be “a 
sudden stroke.” To wap, the verb, then, is to strike ; 
and, if this be granted, what is “ wappen’d ” must 
be that which is loaded with strokes=well beaten 
=well threshed. Some such view of the import 
is that entertained by Mr. Dyce, who, in the 
glossary to his edition of Shakspeare, in voce 
“Wappen’d,” citing Harman, Dekker, and Grose, 
interprets it as “over-worn,” a view which Dr. 
Cuarnock (p. 224) seems also to concur in, who 
says that the “ most reasonable conjecture is that 
(derived) from wappen’d, “worn, weakened.” A 
“wappen’d widow,” then, seems one well threshed, 
or over worn in a certain way ; and it is gold, as 
Shakspeare by Timon says, that makes her “ wed 
again.” R. 


“Tue Savace” (5% §. i. 429; ii, 95.)—A 
fuller account than any heretofore published of 
John Robinson, the author of “ The Savage, by 
Piomingo,” is to be found in the number of The 
American Historical Record for October, 1874, 


recently published. Inquiry concerning him had 
been made sheseiiensonly in England and in this 


country. Unepa. 
Philadelphia. 


Sxatine Lrrerature (5" §, ii. 107, 156, 318.) 
—Mnr. Fosrer inquires for the full name of the 
“Mass. 8. 8. Society,” which published The Skates, 
18mo. cloth, 75 cents, 1864. It is “ The Massa- 
chusetts Sunday School Society,” and the work 
referred to is a juvenile religious story. 

Gaston DE BERNEVAL. 

Philadelphia. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
The Quarterly Review. No. 274. October, 1874. (Mur- 


ray.) 

In the ever-flourishing Quarterly there is invariably one 
article which is pre-eminently attractive. In the present 
number there are two, but all are of first-rate quality. 
The particular two are “ The Jesuits,” and “The Re- 
public of Venice, its Decline and Fall.” In the Society 
and in the Venetian Government there was a remarkable 
system of secrecy, of tyranny, and of sharp supervision 
over the very chiefs of the respective institutions. The 
practical executants of Loyola’s theory desired nothing 
more than being allowed to carry on their work without 
criticism. The Venetian Government was so jealous, that 
it would punish a man even for praising it ; such praise 
being taken as an impertinent judgment on a system which 
tolerated no judgment and despised all opinions. There 
is an admirable article, entitled ‘The Hope of English 
Architecture,” and another on ‘‘ Modern Culture,” which 
is written in excellent spirit. 


The Elements of Greek Accidence. With Philological 
Notes. By Evelyn Abbott, M.A., of Balliol College, 
Oxford. (Rivingtons.) 

Tus annotated Accidence, Mr. Abbott says, arose from 
an attempt to provide a Greek Primer, which, being 
told by those to whom he had referred the same that 
it was too hard and too short, he has supplemented 
with additional matter and notes, and thus transformed 
into, as it were, a Primer of Greek Philology. Whilst 
the arrangement of subjects is that required by the 
order of analysis, the teacher is left to decide for himself 
the priority of the eleven chapters into which the book 
is divided. To very many masters the great attraction 
of Mr. Abbott’s work will be that it treats of the forms 
which are common and regular rather than those that 
are rare or remarkable ; as he very justly says, “ a gram- 
mar which is a collection of irregularities is not a book 
for beginners, but for scholars.” 


Handy-Book of the Public Worship Regulation Act. 
Edited by W. G. Brooke, Barrister-atLaw. (H. 8. 
King & Co.) 

THose who are cognizant with Mr. Brooke’s Handy- 

Book of the Irish Church Act and his Six Privy Council 

Judgments, would have been surprised had he not ap- 
lied his hand to the work of rendering the Act of the 

ast session of Parliament “ intelligible to the non-pro- 

fessional reader.”” The Act is given tx extenso, and also 
in a form allowing of copious notes bearing on the 
ecclesiastical law, &c., which, together with the Index 
at the end of the volume, are most valuable. We venture 
to think that both sides in the coming struggle would do 
well to avail themselves of Mr. Brooke's painstaking 
efforts to throw light on the provisions of an Act whose 
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working may possibly be fraught with results that will 
render the maintenance of the Established Church no 
longer tolerable. 


Ovr old and valued correspondent H. T. E. writes :— 
“J.D. W., in the Guardian of Oct. 28, asks the meaning 
of this inscription on a bell at Aubourn, Lincolnshire :— 

‘THC NE MI ON NI.’ 
It is— 
‘IN. NO. MI. NE. 

The syllables being set in backwards. This he will at 
once see, if he takes a rubbing with leather, or with a 
whisp of grass, on thin printing demy paper, or the 
margin of his newspaper, and hold it up to the light, 
with the back of the rubbing towards him. The old 
founders often made such blunders. 

“ Instructions for taking Rubbings of Inscriptions on 
Bells, or other Raised Letters.—Supply yourself with 
strips of thin printer's demy paper and bits of black 
upper leather, which may be picked up in any cobbler’s 
sweeping corner. Lay the paper over the inscription— 
keeping it as steady as best you may—then rub the 
paper with the black leather where you feel the letters 
or stamps, and they will soon stare you in the face 
(though before, perhaps, they were illegible), and you 
will be pleased with your own quick and handy work. 
It may be well to brush the letters first of all with a dry, 
hard brush. Heel-ball is better suited for incised work : 
such rubbings may be made by reaching round a bell, 
when, from some impediment or other, you may not be 
able to get round to read it.” H. T. E. 

Mr. Wesrmacort asks what family the 
following coat of arms belongs: ‘arg., on a bend wavy, 
cottised gu., within a bordure az. ; bezanty, 3 lions’ heads 
erased of the first.’ This shield appears on a monument 
dated 1761, impaling the arms of the Edgells of Frome, 
Somerset.” 

A Hist to tHe Pusiic Free 
Hamst writes :—‘ Will you allow me to point out to 
librarians that they should acknowledge the receipt of 
all publications sent to them? I have found that unless 
a letter is written with gifts no acknowledgment is 
made. This is not a practice likely to increase gifts to 
libraries. Probably, as the book-post is now so certain, 
the gift is more likely to arrive safely than not ; but an 
acknowledgment on a halfpenny card even would settle 
the matter to the donor's satisfaction. That the author's 
name and address do not appear is no reason if there is 
the name or address of the publisher or printer.” 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
Particulars of Price, &c., of every book to be sent direct to the 
on by whom it is required, whose name and address are given 
lor that purpose :— 
H. Newcome’s Sermons on Sinful Anger. 1693. 
E. Funeral Sermons. 1684. 
R. Assize Sermons. 1673. 
Sern Busue et, any of his Sermons. 
W. Brownsworp, any of his Sermons. Circe 166, 
Witiram Bet, any of his Sermons. Cirea 1660. 
Wanted by Lieut.-Col. Fishwick, Carr Hill, Rochdale. 


Beatur’s or Bareson’s Calendar of Statesmen from the Time of 
William 
Wanted by A. Schomberg, Esq., the Lodge, Seend, Milksham, Wilts. 


Buackwoon’s Macazixe, Vols. I, VL. XXIITL, XXXL, XXXIIL, 
XXXV., XXXIX., either bound or in numbers. 
Wanted by H. Savile Clarke, % Learginaten Road Villas, Westbourne 
’ark, W. 


Acopry ofa recent edition of Lady M. Wortley Montague’s Letters. 
Wanted by Rev. J. Hawes, City Carlton Club, E.C. 


Aotices to Correspondents. 


S1ema.—The first quotation has defied all research. 
“The aspiring youth who fired the Ephesian dome ” 
will be found in Colley Cibber’s version of Richard JIT. 
Act iii , se. i. 
** Two kings of Brentford smelling at one rose ” 

should be— 
**So sit two kings of Brentford on one throne.” 
Cowper, The Task, Bk. I, 
For Sir Hubert Stanley and his “approbation,” we refer 
yes the twentieth time) to Morton’s Cure fur the Heart 
Ache. 

T. M. FAtiow requests us to thank J. B. for his com- 
munication. He adds:—‘I can only say that I have 
myself heard Penrith called Perith, though not by Lord 
Brougham, whom I never saw in my life. I cannot, 
therefore, think that he was ‘ quite an exception to the 
rule,’ as J. B. states.” 

Grorcr IV. anp nis Repvrep Catipren.—On this 
subject we must be content with noting that various 
correspondents know, or have heard, of gentlemen (of 
names not to be divulged, and of localities kept a secret) 
who are, or were, supposed to be of royal paternity, 

W. Wuistoy.—Such parallels are clearly accidental. 
Common actions are expressed in phrase common to all. 
The other favours as soon as room can be found for them. 

Umbra ap (istvu.—Apply to Mr. Forster, the able 
compiler of the: pedigrees of Lancashire and Yorkshire 
families. 

Jaxvartius.—The “ Silver Wedding ” and the “ Golden 
Wedding ” are the twenty-fifth and fiftieth anniversaries 
of a-wedding-day. 

A.—Avesbury is about six miles from Marlbro’, 
Amesbury is two miles from Stonehenge. 

C. 8. W. asks where he can procure an “ Explanatory 
Key ” to Tassie’s Gems. 

B. L. will find in Murray's Handbook to Hants, &e., 
references to the best county historians. 

F. B. W.—The old Enfield’s Speaker may be found at 
almost any bookstall. 

J. E. B. will much oblige by allowing us to see the 
work named. 

C. G. O.—See the Times of the date for the best ac- 
count of those events. 

F. D., for “A Curious Thorn,” 5" 8. ii. 349, refers to 
“N&Q.,” 1" S. iv. 114, 115; 8. ix. 504. 

C. H. BayLey (West Bromwich).-—Received with great 
pleasure. 

W. T. (M.D.).—Reserved for our Christmas Number. 

C. J. G.—The palindrome was and remains defective. 

R. J.—Received and accepted. 

W. E. P.—Anticipated. 

E. M.—Forwarded to Mr. Tuoms. 

Srvarc.—Next week. 

A. Haminton.—See “N. &. Q.,” ante, pp. 260, 352. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor ””—Advertisements and Business Letters to “ The 
Publisher "—at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; 
to this rule we can make no exception. 

To all communications should be affixed the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 
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